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its prdecessors (1819 to 1897) the UNIVERSAL- 
ITS and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
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Literary Editor 
Granville Hicks, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
8t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
mude only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
ine. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
efidress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
{f undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagste our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
aeed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
oamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
romptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 


profits go to denominational purposes. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources, 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest to 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. Ge 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


WON’T GIVE IF WE JOIN HANDS 


CORRESPONDENT who does not favor church 
union or any closer working agreements be- 
tween Universalists and other Christians, 

writes us that in our approval of the Joint Statement 
of the Congregational and Universalist Commissions 
we are cutting the nerve of our financial contribu- 
tions—that we can’t get men to give to “‘a lost cause’’ 
or to a concern “winding up its affairs,” or “to buy a 
dead horse.” Several other metaphors appear, but we 
refrain from quoting them lest inadvertently we mix 
them up. 

This is the queerest letter which has come our 
way since we donned the editorial toga. Just when 
Universalists are waking up, taking new life, starting 
to do bigger things, just when the world is blessing us 
with appreciation of what we have done already, just 
when we are on the threshold of happier fellowships 
than we have known, just when we discover that God 
seems to have put on our shoulders a task which we 
ean do for all Christendom—this sad soul thinks we 
are through. And why? Because looming up in the 
future is the possibility of a change in the line-up—a 
chance for our churches to co-operate more closely 
with other free churches and our ministers to have a 
wider field of service. 

We wonder if he knows what actuates men of 
affairs—men with money. As we have become better 
acquainted with generous givers, big and small, we 
have found one characteristic sticking out in all— 
hatred of waste and a desire to make what they give 
count. <A disintegrating, dying church, such as this 
correspondent describes in his own community, has 
no appeal for them. They would rather start out 
with a live home missionary and help finance his 
project in a new town than enable our correspondent 
to pay the bills one year more. 

For every sectarian who will not give money 
except to a sect, there are a dozen people who will not 
give money to an organization which is too much of 
asect. The age is against narrowness—against hang- 
ing on simply to hang on—against uselessness. 

The Universalist Church has made its appeal 
because it has had a program and has meant something. 
Now, with the whole world turning to its theories of 

Fatherhood and Brotherhood, and saying ‘Come, let 
us join hands and apply them,” nobody who under- 
stands is going to stop giving because of the joining 


hands. The opposite thing is more likely to happen. 
Men of vision, business sagacity and common sense 
will stop if we do not join hands. 

oK * 


THE LEADER AND JUDGE GALER 


UDGE GALER, former President of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and a member of 
the Commission on Comity and Unity, telegraphs 

us from his home in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, as follows: 
“Article in Leader unintentionally places me in false 
position which I think should be corrected. Am send- 
ing statement for publication.” 

That statement was received too late for this 


. issue and will appear next week. 


The telegram refers to the fact that in our story 
of the Congregational-Universalist statement we did 
not say that Judge Galer did not favor the statement. 
We were aware of the fact when we went to press, but 
as we received the statement from the two com- 
missions it was not accompanied with any dissenting 
vote or explanation. We assumed that Judge Galer 
had contented himself simply by voting “no” in the 
meeting of the Commission and in the Board of 
Trustees (the only one so to vote). We therefore 
published his name, picture and biographical data as a 
member of the Commission, but of course left his name 
out of the list of signers. That this action has been 
misuncerstood is a source of deep regret. 

We are delighted that he has seen fit to make a 
statement of his position. It enables us to clear the 
matter up. 

We did not expect that an epoch-making achieve- 
ment like the Joint Statement could go through unani- 
mously. We do not know what the Congregationalists 
will do, but the unanimous approval of their Executive 
Committee is significant. We can not, however, 
treat the matter as one for Universalists to discuss as 
if it were completed from the Congregational side. 

If the National Council at Omaha approves, we 
feel confident that the Hartford Convention “will 
ratify it by an overwhelming vote. Universalists 
could not possibly go back on their professions by 
churlishly taking an attitude of aloofness. 

So far as the Leader is concerned, the views of 
those who question the wisdom of the action suggested 
by the Joint Statement will have full expression. And 
in our comment we shall try to express the truth 
plainly but with love. If there is any drawing apart 
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in spirit in the discussion of this matter, we trust it 
will not be by us or by those who approve the “Joint 
Statement.’’ We who want to take a step toward the 
ending of the divisions of Christendom must not make 
division doing it if it can possibly be avoided. 

Clearly and steadily, however, this journal will 
try to make men everywhere understand just what a 
significant and cheering thing has been done by the 
Joint Commissions. 


END WAR BY LAUGHTER 


\ K 7 HEN the social conditions which tend to per- 
petuate an institution pass, the institutions 

soon after will pass. The social conditions 

which made war useful have passed, and we may 
expect soon to see the end of war. Slavery and the 
belief in witchcraft were entrenched for centuries. 
People thought they were a part of life. But slavery 
disappeared in three decades, when conditions became 
unfavorable for it. Witchcraft took its victims by 
thousands in ages when men thought that witches 
caused sickness, but when they discovered that bac- 
teria caused sickness belief in witchcraft was ended. 
Once war was an outlet for human energies, a chance 
for the individual man to win fame or glory—an ex- 
alted kind of recreation. Now war is merely an old 
name for a new thing. It is mass murder. The indi- 
vidual is lost in it. The man with a leaky heart can 
wage war as well as the perfect physical specimen. For 
the generals it is a matter of push-buttons and tele- 
phones. Instead of a recreation, it is the most agoniz- 
ing kind of fatigue to many of the people engaged in it. 
In words something like these James Harvey 
Robinson, author of “The Mind in the Making,” 
answers the prediction of Mussolini that many future 


wars may be expected and that they will be fully as’ 


terrible as the last. Professor Robinson says that 
mankind may have to have one more terrible lesson, 
but he doubts it. The thing is too costly, and we are 
finding it out. We sunk treasure equal to the whole 
national wealth of the United States in the last war. 
Only eight years after that war we have invented 
noiseless guns, powder that can not be hurt by water, 
cannon of longer range, deadlier gases, and have made 
preparations for spraying cities with disease germs 
and controlling aeroplanes by radio. 

Our disillusionment since the World War, he says, 
is a good thing. Note that not merely peace people 
have been disil.usioned. People who thought that by 
war men could gain great things have been disillusioned. 
Everybody lest. Most hopeful of all is that we see 
through complexes. ‘To-day,’ he says, “when a 
clergyman or a seemingly gentle little woman ad- 
vocates militarism we see that they are trying to 
compensate themselves for their resentment of their 
own weakness.” Peculiar deficiencies in a man’s 
nature, the selfishness of a financier or an oil magnate, 
have caused them to plunge a whole nation into war. 
We see through that now. The real reason why war 
will disappear is that it is not useful. 

We believe that this great historian and psy- 
chologist has gone to the very heart of the subject. 
We shall go on declaring on moral grounds that “war 
is wrong.” But we shall welcome every voice that can 


declare as forcibly as Professor Robinson that “war 
is useless,’ or “war is humbug,” or “war is collective 
suicide,” or “‘war is the complex of the handicapped 
and deficient,’”’ and if war can be simply laughed out. 
of existence by a race that has come to see through it 
we shall not worry over any lost glory to the clergy 
or the church. 
* * 


“BAILING JEFFERSON DAVIS’’ 


AILING Jefferson Davis” is the title of a chapter 7 


in a new Life of Horace Greeley* by Don C. 

Seitz—the high water mark in a book of ab- 
sorbing interest. In 1867, two years after the Civil 
War ended, twenty-one American citizens, six from 
New York, including Greeley and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, met in Richmond, Virginia, and signed the bail 
bond of one hundred thousand dollars under which 
the former President of the Confederate States went 
free. 

“Meanwhile an appalling storm broke about the 
head of Horace Greeley. Friends of a lifetime turned 
against him and he was execrated all over the nation. 
The first volume of ‘The American Conflict’ had been an 
enormous success. The second was issued in time to co- 
incide with the bailing of Davis. Thousands of sub- 
scribers canceled their contracts and the consequences to 
the Tribune were colossal. The weekly was refused at 
post-offices by the carload. It had a circulation around 
two hundred and fifty thousand; about two hundred 
thousand of this was lost. The daily suffered, too, 
though New York did not get as excited as the country 
at large. Magnanimity had proved too swift a reversal 
of form for men whose passions had not cooled, or who 
had lost sons and brothers by the war. That a noble and 
sensible thing had been done was not within their power 
to see. Davis represented treason and rebellion, just as 
John Brown, to the same minds, represented liberty.” 


The Union League Club of New York, of which 
Mr. Greeley was a member, planned his expulsion and 
summoned him to a hearing. In reply Mr. Greeley 
wrote a two-column editorial which appeared in the 
New York Tribune, May 23, 1867. Mr. Seitz gives it 
in full. In the history of American journalism few 
more effective things have appeared. It ended at once 
the movement in the club to discipline Mr. Greeley. 

“Tt is not my habit,” said the great editor, “‘to 
take part in any discussions which may arise among 
other gentlemen as to my fitness to enjoy their society. 
That is their affair altogether and to them I leave it.’’ 
The single point on which he addressed these gentle- 
men was their assumption that there was “anything 
novel, unexpected, astounding,” in his conduct. With 
cumulative power he quoted from the Tribune what 
he had been saying ever since Appomattox on mag- 
nanimity, chivalry, generosity, forgiveness. “‘A single 
Confederate led out to execution would be ever more 
enshrined in a million hearts as a conspicuous hero and 
martyr.’ “On our side are the ages and the voice of 
history.” ‘We entreat the President promptly to do 
and dare in the cause of magnanimity. The Southern 
mind is now open to kindness, and may be magneti- 
ally affected by generosity.”’ “I tell you here that 
out of a life earnestly devoted to the good of human 


*“Frorace Greeley,’’ by Don C. Seitz. The Bobbs Merrill 
Company, Publishers, Indianapolis. Price $5.00. 
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kind, your children will select my going to Richmond 
and signing the bail bond as the wisest act, and will 
feel that it did more for freedom and humanity than 
all of you were competent to do though you had lived 
to the age of Methuselah.” “Understand once for all 
that I dare you and defy you, and that I propose to 
fight it out on the line that I have held from the day of 
Lee’s surrender. So long as any man was seeking to 
overthrow our government he was my enemy, from 
the hour in which he laid down his arms he was my 
formerly erring countryman.” 

In the early years of the Civil War, no Northern 
man was more universally execrated in the South 
than Greeley. After the war, the same kind of hatred 
of him grew up in the North. Mr. Seitz admirably 
tells these stories. 

After he signed the bail bond for Davis, John 
Bigelow wrote: “At last a man has turned up who is 
more unpopular than Jeff Davis, and that is Horace 
Greeley. I think if Greeley could be hung now they 
would be content to let Jeff run.” 

As Mr. Seitz incisively remarks: ‘“The mass can 
not change its mind as suddenly as the individual, 
even though the individual makes up the mass. The 
accumulated hatred of six vexing and wretched years 
had concentrated on Jefferson Davis. He was the 
figurehead—the symbol. The sour apple tree becomes 
a saered scaffold, and a Davis or a Greeley is always 
found to be hanged on it.”’ 

Greeley was a Universalist layman, a church 
attendant, but not pious in the strict sense. A few of 
the things Mr. Seitz says-in this fascinating book on 
this phase of his life we shall quote in a later issue. 

It is not a wild assumption that his Universalist 


‘faith had something to do with the breadth and 


magnanimity toward old enemies which he showed 
after the war, or with the fortitude and courage he 
exhibited in the disasters which followed. 

“T knew that I should outlive the hunt,” he said, 
“and could afford to smile at the pack even when the 
bay was loudest. So I went quietly on my way, and in 
due time the storm gave place to calm.” 

* * 


TURKEY DOES NOT DISAPPOINT HER 
FRIENDS 


URKEY has made a noble answer to the minority 
of the United States Senate who blocked ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Lausanne. She has ex- 

tended the treaty of amity under which relations have 
been maintained recently. We continue to enjoy the 
“most favored nation” status in matters of commerce. 
Our ‘‘nationals” receive the treatment of the nationals 
which have ratified the treaty. Our educational in- 
stitutions go on as before. To the American unofficial 
representative, Admiral Bristol, to the American 
business men in Turkey, to the representatives of the 
American Board, and all other teachers and mission- 
aries, must be given full credit for this action of the 
Turkish Government. They have been ambassadors 
of good-will. Taking their stand on things as they are 
and not as they wish some of them might have been, 
sympathizing with the enormous difficulties of the 
new government in the changes it is making, alive to 
the possibilities for advance in the new education, the 


new codes of law, the new separation of organized 
religion and state, our representatives have gone on 
treating the Turk “like a man and brother,” and the 
Turk has responded in kind. 

The action of the Turkish Government is a com- 
plete answer to those who continue to dwell on past 
barbarities. It makes practically certain the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Lausanne or one like it in the 
near future. 

* * 
MR. WELLS ON AVIATION 

N the third of a series of articles on World Affairs 
which H. G. Wells is contributing to important 
newspapers in England and the United States, 
he discusses the limited use the world is making of 
the aeroplane. What could be cheaper, safer and more 
delightful than any other form of travel remains ex- 
pensive, dangerous and often unpleasant. The failure 
is not on the mechanical, it is on the political side and 
on the business side. Flying lags because of national 
jealousies and lack of financial backing. In Europe, 
one has no excuse for going into the air at all unless one 
means to go over a frontier. Air routes over frontiers 
have not been laid out, lighted and equipped with 
landing fields because of the opposition of politicians 
who live on the suspicion and jealousy of one race for 
another. “We crawl because we are old-fashioned 
patriots,” says Wells, “instead of flying as some day 

good cosmopolitans will.” 

The greater number of men killed in aviation 


"since the war have been killed preparing for air service 


in the next war—throwing explosive bombs and poison 
bombs, dipping and wheeling in war maneuvers. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Wells, he is 
a stimulating writer worth our attention. 

We need to see nationalism clearly—its blessings 
and its defects. We need to see internationalism just 
as clearly—and the possibilities of service it offers 
to all the nations alike. To be good citizens of a nation 
we must be citizens of the world. 

* * 


THE LAYMEN’S DINNER 


HE annual get-together and dinner of the Massa- 
ap chusetts Laymen, handicapped by many con- 
flictmg meetings and by the severe storm on 
the Sunday it was announced in our churches, turned 
out a great success. About 150 men enjoyed a bounti- 
ful spread of delicious home cooked food prepared by 
the ladies of the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
Professor Jones and Dr. Marshall as speakers fulfilled 
the highest expectations. Edward Whitlow sang 
admirably. The significant thing was the way in 
which what must have been a divided company arose 
as one man to cheer Professor Jones’s clear statement 
of facts about Mexico, and his scathing indictment of 
the attitude of the Government in relation to both 
Mexico and Nicaragua. Professor Jones, who is on 
the faculty of M.I.T., has spent fifteen years in 
Latin America and is in the service of one of the big 
oil companies affected. His indictment was more im- 
pressive because it was merely a by-product of a most 
impressive recital of things which he personally knew. 
We Res publish an account of the meeting next 
week. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
X. My Duck Friends 


Johannes 


=) HE Wildness of Boston” is the title of a chapter 
=| in “Sanctuary-Sanctuary” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, which we quoted in our last issue. He 

- speaks of the crows near the corner of Exeter 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue. The Madame and 
I became so well acquainted with these crows through 
their coming to our Newbury Street windows for food 
that we named them “Jacques and Juliette Corbeau.”’ 

Since we came to live at A— P— M~— on the 
Fenway the call of the wild life at our very doors has 
given us our most healthful recreation and some of 
our most delightful moments. We have only to go 
down in the elevator, out of the front door, up a few 
yards to the Longwood Avenue bridge, and down the 
stone steps, and we are in a new world. From a 
magnificent lobby with a great fire of blazing logs, 
with people assembling for bridge parties or starting 
off to a matinee, from expensive rugs, great carved 
beams and pillars, paintings and other art objects, we 
are transported as quickly almost as if we had rubbed 
a magic lamp to the Muddy River, the tall clumps of 
grass, the steep banks, the little islands and the trees 
and bushes in stark winter garb. 

We like the roominess of the great hall, but far 
better the roominess of God’s out of doors; the pic- 
tures where artists have caught and held beauty for 
us, but much more the pictures the Creator has 
painted for all who have eyes to see; the warmth of 
the wocdfire, but also the warmth of the old sun on a 
Saturday in mid-February. 

As we reach the river level, we are apt to hear the 
chickadee in a favorite clump of bushes sheltered by 
the bridge, and if we watch see him go after the pea- 
nuts which I have hidden there for him. All through 
the winter the blue jays, the starlings, the pigeons 
and crows are active in our part of the Fenway. More 
rarely the juncos come down from the Arboretum, 
two miles up the little river, but the rarer winter birds 
stay up above where there is so much natural food. 

The wild ducks are the most in evidence. Some 
are permanent residents of these inland waters, breed- 
ing on the little islands and staying the year round. 
Others come in for shelter and food in the stormy days 
of winter, and then go back to the wilderness. 

Although my interest in birds is steadily growing, 
up till now I have never done much with the water 
birds. 

On an island in the Potomac above Washington, 
some dear friends had pointed out the gorgeous wood 
ducks which breed there. 

In the Zoological Park, under the leadership of Dr. 
Palmer of the Biological Survey, I had looked at the 
ducks, geese and swans a number of times, but I knew 
so little that they confused me. 

At meetings of the Audubon Society in Wash- 
ington for several years I had heard reports of the 
thousands of ducks which come every winter to the 
Potomac, and, of course, had seen them on winter 
nature walks or as we drove about Potomac Park, 
scaup, canvasbacks, black ducks, mergansers, red- 
heads, and others—only names to me except the 


canvasbacks, which on rare occasions I had eaten. 
As I write these words Bird Lore for January-Feb- 
ruary comes along, and I find Professor Oberholser 
of the Biological Survey reporting 40,000 ducks near 
Washington in October, and 130,000 in the Potomac 
in November ‘“‘between Washington and Widewater, 
a distance of forty-five miles.” With other fascinating 
names, his report tells of Canada geese, whistling 
swans, shovelers, coots and golden eyes. 

It is impressive to see thousands of ducks feeding 
in the center of a wide river, or rising in flight as a 
boat comes along only to settle down in a new place, 
but beginners have to get up close to become really 
interested in ducks. 

In the Fenway this winter we have been able to 
study the ducks close up. 

It is a favorite pastime for nurses and children 
living near the Fenway on sunny days “‘to go and feed 
the ducks.”? With stale bread or almost any other 
food at hand, the little ones toddle to the edge of the 
water and in a few moments find themselves the 
center of a beautiful flock. Some of the ducks will 
come up the bank, run around the children and even 
eat out of their hands. Half-grown boys on the way 
to school sometimes stop in the same way. One boy 
I have come to know, perhaps twelve years old, feeds 
the ducks down near the gate-house at Brookline 
Avenue, where there is always open water. His aim 
is so good that he can send the morsel directly to the 
duck he wants to reach. It is fine sport for him to 
bring twenty or thirty of them up on the ice to chase 
the bread he throws out. Sometimes young married 
people appear with two or three loaves of bread (can 
it be a first attempt at bread making?) and then 
there is a great assembly of ducks to dive for the food. 

On a golden October afternoon I surreptitiously 
abstracted half a loaf of bread from the bread-box and 
went down to scrape an acquaintance. It was soon 
done. The ducks and I took to each other. We 
seemed to have much in common. In two minutes we 
were friendly, and in two days they knew me by sight 
and came flying by twos, threes and half dozens 
whenever I appeared. Now I carry out a twenty- 
pound sack of scratch feed with me on the 4.59 or the 
5.24 once or twice every week. The Madame, bird 
lover though she is, insists that it is one too many 
when she finds the bread-box empty in the morning 
and has to open a package of zweibach or “‘pep”’ or 
“zoe” or “biff” in place of the loaves that are gone. 

Soon after winter set in the Christian Science 
Monitor ran a picture of a dozen black ducks on the 
ice of the Muddy River and with it a story beginning 
this way: 


Mallards and black ducks mostly, but sometimes 
other members of the duck family as well, enliven 
Boston’s Fenway on the snowy, blowy days of winter 
quite as much as they do on warm sunshiny ones, and 
attract hundreds of persons from the snugness of steam- 
heated houses and apartments to watch them and feed 
them cracked corn or bread crumbs. ~ 

Dozens of persons have made them their own 
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special care, and go daily, no matter what the weather, 
with delicacies, spreading a table for the birds in what 
appears to be a wilderness of snow and ice, or rain 
and slush, and keeping open these ‘“‘trails of kindness”’ 
throughout the winter. 


Other paragraphs picked up here and there illus- 
trate the wide range of the ducks. 

A recent issue of the Nature Magazine tells of 
wild ducks taking refuge for the winter on the Salton 
Sea or along the Colorado River and in the Imperial 
A farmer’s wife discovered a 
mallard’s nest and set the eggs under one of her hens, 


) with the result that she has a flock of mallards which 


come when she calls. 

Bird Lore also has an article about ducks on the 
Scioto River near its mouth in southern Ohio. The 
author says that since ducks have been protected in 
the spring they seem to have lost all fear of man. In 


one place he identified eighteen species, not counting 


grebes or mergansers. In the order of beauty he puts 
“the mallard with his gorgeous green head, the canvas- 
back with his light body and rufous head, the scaup 
with his black head and blue bill, the golden eye with 
his black head and white cheek, and the handsome 
pintail, whose dignity is unsurpassed.”’ 

My duck friends in the Fenway are mainly mal- 
lards and black ducks, but one day directly in front 
of the towering buildings of A—- P— M— I noticed a 
small red-headed duck swimming fast in an outer circle 
and apparently a little afraid of new surroundings. 
With some patience I managed to get bread to him too, 
but did not observe his marking with the care neces- 
sary to identify him. A few days later I saw the same 
duck near the gate-house at Brookline Avenue in 
company with about twenty mallards and black ducks, 
my friend Billy B. feeding them. I noticed then the 
strange light cream buff streak on the top of his head. 

Billy and I coaxed the shy little fellow up until 
we could see clearly the reddish washings on the breast, 
the exquisite gray back and sides, and the pointed 
tail. My report that night at dinner sent the Madame 
out with me the next day to see him, and she quickly 
identified the duck as a male “European widgeon,” 
only rarely seen in these parts. There was not the 
slightest doubt in my mind after the Madame had 
looked him up in “Birds of Massachusetts,” Volume I, 
but I called up the Audubon Society and Mr. Packard 
said he had been reported already from Leverett Pond. 

Reading up on this visitor from afar, we found 
that he is known to breed in the Aleutian Islands on 
the Pacific side of our continent, but the nearest place 
to Boston where he establishes a home and rears his 
young is Iceland. There may be other places some- 
where in the vast regions stretching north to the Arctic 
Circle, but they have not yet been located. This little 
fellow timidly accepting bread tossed to.him in the 
Muddy River stands as a symbol of the vast un- 
known—the unexplored continents and oceans, the 
things the brain of man has not yet found out. To 
hear his clear wild whistle is to have a breath of remote 
places touch one. He stands as asymbol of something 
Bryant felt when he wrote “To a Waterfowl:” 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


My old friend Harkness, who comes down the 
path mornings as I start out, picking up paper with his 
iron-tipped rod, tells me that last winter some of the 
beautiful wood ducks came to the Fenway for food, 
and that in severe weather ‘‘all kinds come.” 

We were not surprised on a Sunday walk soon 
after to find one of these wood ducks sleeping on a 
sunny bank with the mallards. He waked up when 
we produced bread and seemed very tame. I ex- 
claimed over the fact that he was as brilliant as the 
most brilliant colored engraving I had ever seen of this 
highly colored species. He was a plucky little fellow, 
grabbing a mallard drake almost twice his size by the 
wing and slinging him about. 

Forbush, after describing the male wood duck, 
“his head of metallic green and blue with long profuse 
crest of purple marked with two narrow lines of 
white,” body of rich greenish brown, bronze green and 
purple, wings of velvety black, purple and white, red 
eye, orange feet and many more exquisite details, says 
rather poetically: ‘“Loveliest of all waterfowl, the 
wood duck stands supreme. Deep flooded swamp; 
where ancient mossy trees overhang the dark still 
waters, secluded pools around the scattered pines 
where water lilies lift their snowy heads and turtles 
bask in the sun, purling brooks flowing through dense 
woodlands ... slow flowing creeks and marshy 
ponds, these are the haunts of the wood duck.” 

He then speaks of the bird as living and migrating 
mainly in the United States, as breeding more gener- 
ally throughout the land than any other duck, as the 
choicest heritage of this kind nature has given us, but 
a heritage so wasted by our thoughtlessness that the 
bird became almost exterminated. “Spring shooting 
went merrily on even after the ducks had laid their 
eggs.” At one time we had to send to Belgium, which 
had introduced the species from the United States, 
for eggs. There were more wood ducks in Belgium 
than in the United States. Now the protective laws 
have improved conditions and the bird is increasing 
in numbers. 

One of the surprising things to beginners is to 
find that here is a wild duck which nests in holes in 
trees. To get the little ones to water might seem to 
be a problem, but the wood duck solves it by carrying 
the young in her bill, on her back, or by dropping them 
to the ground and secretly leading them to water. 

The mallard and his cousin the black duck appeal 
to us the most because they are with us all the time, 
because we can hear them often in the quiet hours of 
the night, and see them flying or swimming by any 
time we look out of our windows. The mallard is 
beautiful enough to hold his own in any company. 
When the sun strikes a flock of them, their wonderful 
heads of emerald green shine with a brilliancy seldom 
surpassed in nature. They are the most widely dis- 
tributed of any of the wild ducks, the most easily 
domesticated, and are said to be the progenitors of all 
the domestic breeds. 

Economically they are called our most important 
wild duck. But they are more than that. They are 
symbols of a philosophy I like. Says Forbush: “Its 
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adaptability has made it the chief wild duck of the 
world. It readily adapts itself to civilization. It does 
not require a secluded island in an isolated lake in some 
vast northern wilderness. It will nest on a little islet 
in asmall pond in a city park, or on a marshy spot near 
a noisy boiler factory, under sagebrush near a small 
water hole in a desert with no other water for miles 
around, or under a bush in a hillside pasture. It feeds 
readily on land and requires very little water. Al- 
though like all ducks it welcomes an ample supply, it 
can be happy in a puddle.” 

The Britannica says that these wild ducks are 
monogamous and only when domesticated does the 
duck become polygamous. As we see them going 
through their elaborate courtships, cutting wide circles 
and bowing repeatedly to one another, they broadcast 
beautiful messages of fideltiy. 

Like Dallas Lore Sharp, I have a retired naval 
officer who keeps me straight about the birds. He is 
one of the most careful and competent observers and 
one of the most tireless and sympathetic of friends. 
Whereas Professor Sharp’s commander lives in Santa 
Barbara, my commander lives in Washington. He 
has told me that the ducks are night feeders, explained 
about duck weed, that strange little plant which floats 
under the surface of the water and puts out its roots 
which never reach the bottom, what it means when we 
see the ducks tipping up on end and going after it, and 
how active the ducks are on moonlight nights. 

When the Madame was in Washington for a few 
weeks in January I had an experience which I wrote 
out and sent to her. She kept it, and brought it back 
when she came. I can not do better than quote it: 
“After I came up here to the rooms to-night my eyes 
were tired, so I decided to walk. I went down and 
put out the last of my grain and all the stale bread 
under tree No. 1 and tree No. 2 (our own private 
numbers). Then I walked on to tree No. 3 just a little 
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below, and heard a quack. I saw twenty dark figures 
on the opposite bank in a long row, roosting on the 
edge of the stream. The instant I paused two ad- 
venturers plunged in and made for me. I turned tail, 
as I had nothing for them. As I left the whole crowd 
plunged after me. I felt so bad that I went all the 
way back—up eight stories—and took the salt-rising 
loaf I had brought up from Washington for toast. 
When I went back again there they were, dim and 
spectral in the light of the big street lamp from the 
Riverway. They came again in full confidence, ap- 
pearing very hungry. As I tore the loaf to bits and 
threw it in, the water was agitated as if a whole school 
of big fish were breaking the surface, and the ripples 
shone like silver. One or two climbed out on the ice, 
one or two ran up on the bank with their spoil, but 
the majority wheeled and dived in the water like 
a lot of aeroplanes in aerial maneuvers. One odd 
fellow who swam in a big circle, keeping away from me, 
made a queer noise, not at all like the others. I'll 
wager he isa wilder bird of a different kind. I got 
two or three pieces out to him and he seemed grateful. 
It is the first time I ever fed birds of any kind at night. 
It quieted my tired nerves, ended my worries, banished 
my lonesomeness, and sent me to bed happy.”’ 

We owe much to our “duck friends.” The little 
we can do for them in these wild days of winter is only 
slight recompense. In the hope that many people will 
help feed the birds, inland and on the shore, in city 
and in country, and help conserve all our wild life, 
we send these words—however inadequate they may 
be—on their way. 


We refer our readers to “The History of Brookline, Mass. 
(200th Anniversary),’’ “‘The History of a Favored Town,” by 
Chas. K. Bolton, ‘Birds of Eastern North America,” Chap- 
man, and “The Birds of Massachusetts,’’ Forbush, for further 
details of subjects considered in this and the preceding article 
in this series. 


and Life 


Frederick W. Betts 


=—] AM too old to argue with any one. Nothing 
® | could induce me to engage in personal contro- 
versy. There is nothing more futile than 
beating the air, and creating a tumult in one’s 
sean over a question concerning which honest men 
differ. I am going to comment on the article in the 
February American Mercury by Granville Hicks, en- 
titled ‘““The Parsons and the War,” and the editorial 
in the Christian Leader which dealt with that article. 
If Mr. Hicks or any one else assumes that these com- 
ments are personal, he is mistaken. I am taking this 
article on ‘“The Parsons and the War” as my text for 
several reasons. 

I am one of the parsons. I am not just like all 
of the rest. I deplored many of the things Dr. Hillis 
said. I did not believe then, I do not believe now, that 
many things Dr. Hillis said were wise or true. But I 
am one of the parsons who in the end supported my 
country in the World War. 

Mr. Hicks is a prolific producer of “‘copy”’ for the 
religious press. He has his public who listen to what 
he says. In his American Mercury article he repre- 


sents a school of criticism which is just now a mental 
fashion that is attracting some attention. Mr. Hicks 
is a regular contributor to the Christian Leader. This 
newspaper represents the church to which I have 
given my life. What is printed in the Christian Leader 
goes everywhere in the Universalist Church, and 
carries with it the unofficial certificate of our leading 


newspaper and our church. That article in the Ameri- 


can Mercury reveals a mental attitude toward life which, 
if it really represents the mind of Granville Hicks, 
disqualifies him as a teacher among real Universalists. 
I am familiar with the Mercury. My son is an editor. 
Between us, fifty periodicals come regularly to our 
desk. Among these is the Mereury. I am quite fa- 
miliar with the work of H. L. Mencken, editor of the 
Mercury. I havea very clear impression of the general 
mental attitude of Mr. Mencken toward life. The 
article on ““The Parsons and the War”’ is of the temper 
and quality of the Mercury-Mencken school of criti- 
cism. 

I do not object to criticism. I do not think any 
one is wise who undertakes to kill criticism, even when 
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it is as crude as that of the Mencken school. What I 
do object to most emphatically is the conceit or 
assumption that any one with that mental background 
and point of view is capable of teaching any one any- 
thing about the realities of spiritual experience. There 
is a real function for criticism even in spiritual ex- 
perience. It has a right to use the knife. It has a 
right to point out the difference between the real and 
the pretended. But if it is real and adequate criticism 
it must be impartial. It must not be partisan. It 
must be detached, poised. It will never gather up 
whole classes of men and damn them with a series of 

_ epithets. At school, when a boy ‘“‘called names,’’ we 
knew that his brains were not working. All adequate, 
comprehensive criticism will add light and not heat. 
It will state the facts, analyze these, and try to find 
that golden mean where the truth is usually found. 
Perhaps I can formulate what is in my mind about the 
mental attitude and intellectual capacity for real 
criticism which I find in “The Parsons and the War” 
by one or two incidents. 

Just as the World War reached its climax and the 
United States was calling its youth into the army, and 
sending them to Europe, a fine, fresh, promising and 
inexperienced young minister came to Syracuse and 
addressed a mass meeting of radicals in a public hall. 
He was very severe with the rest of us ministers. He 
called us time-serving, deluded fools, tools of the capi- 
talists, cowards, etc. He challenged us to come forth 
and show our colors and be real men. If this minister 
had any children they were very young, for he was 
under thirty. Just a little before that we had lost a 
son by death, a young lawyer, and a singularly clean 
and noble-minded fellow. We had one son left. We 
had gone through seven or eight years on the way to 
death with a wasting disease, with one son, and now 
the Government called for the younger son to go to 
war. This younger son said to me: “Father, it is not 
that I am afraid. It is the horror of going out to train 
myself for killing men, after the way you have taught 
me, and I have grown up.” I have my nerve with me 
always, but beyond me was a woman whose heart 
was broken and who did not want to live. Ours was a 
heartbreak house until the war was over. I had my 
Gethsemane. I said then that if God gave us back our 
boy I would never forget. I have never forgotten. 
Now, after eight years, I am still carrying the burden 
of a Red Cross chapter in which there are up toward 
seventeen thousand histories of soldiers and their 
families we have dealt with since 1918. During the 
months just as that young preacher came here and 

denounced us as cowards, I almost lived in the hos- 
pitals, facing death, and standing by more than forty 
graves of victims of the influenza. That is not all, 
but it is enough to enable the reader to understand 
why that callow, superficial, inexperienced young 
minister has never figured in my calculations as an 
intelligent critic of anything that cuts deep into one’s 
soul. 

Once, at another time, when we were in our 

second or third year engaged in an effort to rid the 
city where I live from open, flaunting, public, red- 
light commercialized prostitution, there was a meeting 
of some hundreds of men of a church brotherhood. 
I had been called before a grand jury. I had been 


threatened with jail. I had been notified that they 
would “get me” and disgrace me. Twice I was 
“framed,” and fortunate to escape. We had raised 
and spent $25,000 on repeated surveys and investiga- 
tions under the advice and with the assistance of the 
men who had just cleaned up Chicago. Altogether 
it was the most trying, depressing, nasty, desperate 
mess I ever got into. It left me in the end worn out. 
I would not go through it again for a fortune. I am 
like one of my fine young men who fought in France 
and Flanders up to the end. When I asked him what 
of it, he answered, “‘I would not have missed it for 
a million dollars, but I would not go through it again 
for another million.” We had taken a post-graduate 
course in the history of prostitution, of police regula- 
tion, and of every theory and plan of dealing with it. 
We had helped educate our district attorney in what 
had been done or tried in the world. All of this was 
before that mass meeting of men. That evening, after 
my talk and the discussion, a young newspaper 
reporter came over to me. I can see him now—black 
hair, snapping eyes, dapper dress, fresh, interesting, 
inviting, inexperienced. He proceeded to tell me what 
blunderers and fools we were, and he told me in a very 
few words how it ought to be and could be done. He 
was really a fine fellow, but he was simply a conceited 
youth dealing with one of those complex and searching 
questions of conduct which run down deep into the 
whole sex tissue and experience of the human race. 
Of course this young man was honest, but he was 


simple-minded, foolish. So far as a very trying ex- 


perience into which some of the best men and women 
in our city had put themselves for the honor and virtue 
of our community, he simply did not count. 

At the end of “The Parsons and the War” the 
question is asked what Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Frederick Lynch, Charles E. Jefferson and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick will do if war breaks out again. If 
Granville Hicks was older and wiser and more ex- 
perienced he would not indulge in that gibe. He 
would know that only foolish people, who have the 
bravado and cocksureness of ignorance, will undertake 
to say what they will do a year, or ten years, hence, 
when the world may be upside down. I wonder if 
Mr. Hicks will understand me when I say that never a 
morning dawns or a night comes, since the World 
War, that I have not prayed God that I may never be 
obliged to face what I had to face when the decision 
for war was made by the United States. And whether 
any callow and inadequate critic understands it or 
not, there are tens of thousands of parsons who feel 
as I do about this. 

I am not defending myself or any one else. Nor 
am I denouncing or sneering at any one else. I am 
trying to describe an attitude of mind and a kind of 
criticism of life which is immature, inadequate, and 
totally ignorant of the souls of men. I enjoy some of 
the gibes of H. L. Mencken, the American Mercury, 
the Dial and a whole lot of those smart victims of the 
“superior complex.”’ I see some of myself, forty years 
ago, in them. I think I would like to go fishing for a 
day with any one of them. But when I am asked or 
expected to take them seriously as worth-while critics 
of life, | am unconviriced. 

I remember that Matthew Arnold once said that 
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as between a certain learned and critical college pro- 
fessor standing on the edge of the world, facing the 
infinite, and shouting to raise an echo, and Moody and 
Sankey, the crowd would always go to hear Moody 
and Sankey, because Moody and Sankey were, after 
all is said, masters of the profounder philosophy of 
life. I am not satisfied with Moody and Sankey. I 
am not satisfied with any one or anything, including 
my own very inadequate performances. But I have 
lived long for my years. I have entered into life 
heartily. And when I listen as some attractive and 
interesting youth, almost spoiled with his own conceit, 
lays about him like a farmer with his flail, I wish I 
could make him understand how all his future develop- 
ment and usefulness depend upon his coming to an 
appreciation of those great depths of joy and sorrow, 
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of laughter and tears and tragedy, in men’s souls, of 
which he knows nothing now, and of which he can 
know nothing until he has ventured in deep waters 
and all their waves and their billows have gone over 
him. When pain, and sorrow, and disappointment, 
and death knock as they pass his house on the way of 
life, he will become more humble, the conceit will be 
taken out of him if there is any real stuff in him, and 
then he will appreciate what depths of experience one 
must have himself in order to become a wise and in- 
telligent critic of that strange mystery we call life. 
When that time comes, if it ever comes in the life of the 
critic, he will be ready to say what I heard a big, arro- 
gant giant of a man say, after he had come through a 
very bitter and crushing experience, ‘“What a damn 
fool I have been.” 


Generosity’ 
Harvey J. Moore 


Scripture reading, Matthew 6 : 25-34 


@)] URING this first week of the new year we have 
S| been trying in our Morning Watch to answer 
the question, How can we be happy through 

Seo this year and all the years of our lives? We 
hae been considering some of the things that are 
essential to a happy life. On this, our last morning 
together, we are to think about a fifth and final re- 
quirement: it is “Generosity.” The central thought 
of our message, in a sentence, is this: If we desire 
happiness in this life we must continually enlarge the 
boundaries of our world to include more and more of 
the interests and the welfare of others. 

There are people who live in a world so small that 
they can reach out and touch the rim. For them, the 
earth consists of the spot of ground upon which they 
happen to be standing. Everything with which they 
are concerned is centered in this little spot. 

Now there are many disadvantages of living in 
such a little world as that, and one of them is that it 
is so easily upset. It is like the man who announced 
to his friends that he would walk on the water. Hav- 
ing equipped himself with a pair of large cork shoes, 
he approached the water’s edge and boldly walked in. 
After taking a few steps, he lost his balance and over 
he went, head down, cork shoes floating. Not a very 
pleasant predicament for a man to be in, surely. 

Of course you know what I mean. The people 
who live in so small a world are those who are inter- 
ested in nothing which lies outside of the range of 
their own personal affairs. They are always concerned 
about their business, their opinions, their feelings, 
and so on. What they shall eat and drink and what 
they shall put on are matters of great moment to them. 
They live for themselves alone. 

Jesus knew that there is danger lest all of us 
become like that. He knew how easy it is for people 
to become so absorbed in their own personal affairs 
that they forget and ignore the things that are of in- 
terest to others. He knew also that it is utterly im- 
possible for people who are in such a state of mind to 

*Last of the Morning Watch radio talks under the auspices 
of the Boston Y. M. C. A., for the week beginning Jan. 3. 


be happy. They can not help being unduly anxious. 
Of course if my world consists only of the things 
which directly affect my own welfare, there is always 
the chance that disaster may come and demolish 
everything. 

Now Jesus proposed an alternative to this sort of 
living. “Stop being anxious about your own selves,” 
he says, “‘about your own food and drink and clothing, 
and seek the kingdom of God.” And in his thought 
the kingdom of God includes everything that comes 
within the scope of human life and experience. Forget 
yourself and think of others. Happiness depends 
upon stability; therefore stabilize your life by enlarg- 
ing your world. Strive to make the horizon of your 
interests as wide as the purpose of God for all man- 
kind. This is Jesus’ prescription for undue anxiety. 
Cultivate the quality of Generosity. 

For generosity is not simply giving a dime to the 
beggar on the street, or a fortune to charity. It is the 
settled habit of taking thought for others. It is the 
constant practise of consideration for their interests, 
their opinions and their feelings. It is the willingness 
to grant them equal rights and privileges with our- 
selves. 

Consider the generous man! To him, the person 
of another is inviolable; the interests of another are 
important; the opinions of another are valuable; 
the feelings of another are sacred. The generous man 
knows the meaning of happiness because he has 
learned that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
He has understanding because his interest in every- 
thing touching human life has provoked him to in- 
quiry. He is self-sufficient, because he has learned 
how to be content with what he has. He has a sense of 
appreciation, because he is always looking for the best 
and he rejoices in it wherever he finds it. He has 
learned to trust his fellow men, because he has found 
them worthy. He is the noblest of all God’s creatures; 


he is a happy man. 
* * 


“Of famous cities we the founders know; 
But rivers, old as seas to which they go, 
Are nature’s bounty; *tis of more renown 
To make a river than to build a town.” 
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The New Church in Washington --- II 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


=~] REALLY fine piece of architecture has one 
/ primary characteristic, viz., that the whole 
is greater than the sum of all its parts. Not 

=a) in beauty of detail or richness of adornment 
iy themselves, but in nobility of proportion and a cer- 
taim singleness of impression to which all details of 
form and color and symbolism contribute, does its 
excellence consist. True as this is of other forms of 
art, it is peculiarly true of church architecture, in 
which the creative imagination has wrought supremely. 
“Beauty,” says a writer on ecclesiastical architecture, 
“9s structural rather than decorative.”’ The building 
as a whole, especially its interior, must cast its spell 
before one is conscious of its details. 

The interior of the new Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, of which a sketch 
appears in this issue of the Leader, fulfils this require- 
ment. As one enters he will feel instinctively that he 
is in a place set apart for worship and that it could not 
conceivably have been intended for any other purpose. 
The casual visitor will have that feeling, and those 
who habitually resort to it as their church home will be 
conscious of it before a word has been spoken and the 
formal service of worship has begun. The church is 
designed to be a “House of God,” a trysting place of 
the souls of men with the Divine Presence. 

One of the most wholesome features of the ad- 
ministration of religion to-day is a deepening desire 
that a church, as ‘‘an outward and visible sign of an 
inward, invisible grace,” shall serve that primary 
spiritual purpose. It is not enough that it be beautiful 
and convenient; it should be distinctive, for its pri- 
mary function is distinctive. It is to make men and 
women conscious of the presence of God. One may 
be a modern of the moderns in his rejection of the 
notion that God is to be localized in any temple made 
with hands. No Universalist can accept, though he 
may sympathetically understand, the medieval con- 
ception of a sanctuary in which God exclusively 
dwelled in an otherwise godless world. Not alone on 
Mt. Zion or Mt. Gerizim is God the Universal Father 
to be found. “They that worship him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth,”’ whenever the need arises, 
wherever the shrine may be reared. But though God 
is everywhere, He is always found somewhere. And 
does not a church fail in its greatest potential helpful- 
ness if, doing many things well, it fails to minister 
worship and uplifted vision as do no other structures 
erected to meet other of the multiform needs and ideals 
of mankind? It is not a matter of size or costliness. 
A rural church by the roadside can be as distinctively 
a “House of God’ as a towering cathedral. Surely 
the structure which is to be the national symbol of the 
Universalist Church must fulfil this primary function 
of the Church Universal. 

The main entrance to the church will be through a 
cloister leading from the tower and running across the 
entire 16th Street front of the building. From the 
cloister the center and side aisles will open. The eye 
of one entering will be drawn at once to the im- 
pressive chancel, covered by a groined vaulting of 


' stone vaulting to result in good acoustics. 


stone, and defined by the round chancel arch, sprung 
from high columns on either side. The chancel will be 
raised four steps above the main floor level, and at the 
rear, lifted one step higher, will be the communion 
table. Beautiful and monumental as the communion 
table will be, it will be a table and not an “altar,” in 
that the officiating minister will stand ‘behind it and 
serve the people as the leader of the brethren, not 
as a mediating priest. Symbols should tell the truth, 
this central symbol most of all. We are not a priestly 
church, and the communion table is a common table 
at which the honorable privilege of the minister is to 
break bread and share the cup of remembrance with 
his people rather than for them. 

On either side of the chancel will be choir stalls, 
and in front, on the north side, the lectern, and on the 
south side the pulpit. It is hoped that all these im- 
portant furnishings, including the communion table, 
will be memorials of distinguished Universalists. 

The nave is set off from the aisles by round arched 
bays defined by rows of round columns, which bear the 
clerestory walls and windows. The ceiling is to be 
open timber work in dark oak, after the manner.- of 
many English churches. This ceiling treatment is not 
only effective in itself but is much more likely than 
The walls 
and columns will be stone work, warmed in tone by 
the light from tinted windows. At the rear, over the 
cloister, will be a small gallery. The pews are almost 
entirely within the lines of the columns, making all 
parts of the chancel visible from practically all the 
sittings. The seating capacity will be a little over five 
hundred. 

The bay nearest the chancel on the north side is to 
be designed as the baptistry by pushing out the side 
wall and constructing a three-sided alcove, to hold the 
baptismal font. This will be one of the loveliest fea- 
tures of the church, font, walls and window combining 
to form a baptismal shrine. And will it not occur in- 
stinctively to many that in its entirety it ought to be 
a memorial to the Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, D. D., 
the founder of Children’s Sunday, not only in the Uni- 
versalist Church but in the Protestant Churches of 
America? I hope that some way may be found to 
bring that to pass. 

I take no time now to describe the interior ar- 
rangements of the parish house. They are being 
worked out, in conference with the Washington people, 
with a view to providing for the social needs of the 
parish, for religious education, for meetings of auxiliary 
societies, for the minister’s study, and the administra- 
tive requirements of the church office. In these two 
articles I have tried simply to describ2 and interpret 
the place set apart for worship and spiritual renewal. 

All of our people will be glad to know that the 
sketches of Mr. Collens have been formally and 
heartily approved by the National Commission of 
Fine Arts, of which Mr. Charles Moore is chairman. 
This Commission has an increasingly important func- 
tion to perform in the future development of Wash- 
ington. It was established by act of Congress, in 1910, 
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as the result of the great interest in the symmetrical 
beautifying of the Capital aroused by the report of the 
famous Burnham Commission a few years before. Its 
powers are both legal and advisory. No plans for 
public buildings can be approved until submitted to 
the Commission for its consideration; and while it has 
no power over the erection of buildings privately 
owned, its counsel and advice are voluntarily sought 
to an increasing degree, especially when, as in the case 
of the Universalist National Church, the building is to 
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be of a representative or semi-public character. The 
chairman of the Commission, Mr. Moore, appreciated 
our seeking their counsel and has authorized me to say 
that “the Commission heartily approve” the general 
plans. We may feel that our National Church will be 
regarded as a worthy contribution to the representa- 
tive and monumental buildings of the Capital, espe- 
cially by this body entrusted with the great responsi- 
bility for making Washington ‘“‘the symbol of the soul 
of America.” 


The Issue, Mr. President, is Chivalry 


Hubert C. Herring 


<4) HE President of the United States assures us 
aw) 7 : ied : 

ey RO that the issue with Mexico is simple, resolving 
Ws} itself to the question whether Mexico will 
respect the property rights of American 


citizens. 

With all deference, I suggest that the issue is not 
clear, that it can not be reduced to simple legal terms, 
and that the attempt to so reduce it will obscure, and 
is obscuring, the moral issues which undergird the 
dispute. 

The issue, Mr. President, is the chivalry of the 
United States of America. 

I wish, Mr. President, that you might have shared 
the experience of a group of Americans who have just 
returned from Mexico, that you might have met the 
representatives of all classes in Mexico, listened to 
their story, seen their cities and villages, visited their 
homes, their schools, their shops. 

I can not but feel, Mr. President, that the attitude 
of Washington would be greatly altered, if there were 
some one in your counsels who knew Mexico, not in 
terms of legal disputes, but of human values. 

The fact, Mr. President, is that the powerful 
United States of America is imperiling the best govern- 
ment which Mexico has ever known. This is the fact 
which cries out to the chivalry of the land. 

Let me recite some of the facts which lie in the 
background. 

The fact of Mexico’s grievances. History may be 
all that Henry Ford says, but it has a way of leaving 
its mark on the soul of people. Mexico is in the mood 
of revolt, revolt against injustices such as no Anglo- 
Saxon people ever suffered. Read the story, Mr. 
President, and consider whether any people could 
come out of such an experience without flaming wrath 
against the nations. 

It is the record of four hundred years. The Span- 
ish took their turn for the first three hundred of those 
years. Cortez and his followers had their way with the 
Mexicans. They took the wealth of mine and field and 
forest, and poured it into the coffers of imperial Spain. 
Mexico, in her poverty, supported the armies of Spain. 
The peon of Mexico, desperately poor, usually hungry, 
driven from sun-up to sun-down, paid the bill for the 
wars of Europe. 

France took her turn. Maximilian did not last 
for long, but his brief and tragic regime left its scar 
upon the long memory of the Mexican. 

We took our turn. We fought Mexico, and for 
what? After all the explanations have been made, 


the fact remains that we fought Mexico that we might 
strip her of much of her richest territory. No amount 
of talk about the ‘‘white man’s burden” or the move- 
ment of “manifest destiny” can cloud that ugly fact. 

A hundred and seventeen years ago Mexico began 
the fight for independence and freedom. There are 
great names in the record of those years, names which 
are revered in Mexico as the names of Washington and 
Lincoln are revered amongst us. There were the priest 
Hidalgo and Morelos, who wrote the first chapter in 
the revolution which cast off the power of Spain. 
There was Juarez—their “Abraham Lincoln’”—who 
wrote the Magna Charta of Mexico, the Constitution 
of 1857. There was Madero, who gave his life and his 
fortune in the revolution of 1910. 

The present government of Mexico is the fruit and 
fulfilment of this 117 years of struggle. This govern- 
ment gathers up the achievements of Hidalgo and 
Juarez and Madero, their hopes and ambitions for the 
Mexican people, and gives substance to their dream. 
For the first time in 400 years, there are grounds for 
faith in the future of the Mexican people, and a gov- 
ernment which is able and honest, sincerely dedicated 
to the rights of the great mass of the disinherited and 
despoiled of Mexico. 

The government of Plutarco Elias Calles has a 
program. This program is not bolshevistic. Far from 
it. Bolshevism is a doctrinaire sort of thing. It in- 
dulges in exact chartings of the new heaven and the 
new earth. It insists upon defining the number of 
karats in the golden streets. Bolshevism discards the 
machinery of the old regime and insists upon starting 
over again. Not so Mexico. Mexico painfully builds 
with the old machinery, of courts and laws and legis- 
latures. Its new constitution is the old with changes 
and enlargements. Its procedure on the oil question 
and the land question and the church question is 
legally grounded. 

This program is not hit-or-miss. It is not the 
product of a disordered mind. It has definite ob- 
jectives and proposes to reach them by orderly proc- 
esses of law. 

This program of Mexico can not be understood 
except asa whole. Each detail must be fitted into the 
entire picture. 

This program has six objectives. 

First, efficiency and economy in government. 

There is graft in Mexico. This is no news to the 
Mexican. He knows it. He does not quite under- 
stand why we make so much of it, why we labor the 
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point so endlessly. He has read our papers, and knows 
about our Fall and Doheny and Daugherty. He has 
read about elections in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

President Calles has made a remarkable record 
In cutting down waste and graft in Mexican affairs. 
He has balanced his budget, built roads, established 
schools, and paid interest upon government bonds. 

I would not suggest that all is now well in Mexico. 
Far from it. Considering all the elements of history 
and revolution, they have done remarkably well. Give 
credit where credit is due. 

Second, popular education. 

The prime enthusiasm of every Mexican leader 
with whom I have talked is education. President 
Calles is prouder of his schools than of anything else. 
The Minister of Education boasts his department’s 
record of a thousand new rural schools a year, and his 
pride is justifiable. I have visited some of those 
schools and talked with the teachers. They have all 
the zeal of true missionaries. They are the hope of 
this new Mexico. 

Third, freedom from the interference of the church. 
Religion is in a hard way in Mexico. The church is 
in bonds. The church is paying the penalty for having 
served as the chaplain of the old order, as the con- 
stant companion of the privileged. The government 
goes too far in its suppression of freedom of worship 
and freedom of speech. It is never safe to plug up the 
safety valve—not in Passaic, New Jersey, nor in 
Mexico City. 

In their main contention, I believe the leaders of 
Mexico sound. They are determined to set education 
free from ecclesiastical domination. They are deter- 
mined to eliminate the interference of a hierarchy 
whose social and economic and political philosophy 
is redolent of the old regime. 

I wish that the leaders of the church might be 
more conciliatory, and that the leaders of the govern- 
ment might show some sign of willingness to meet the 
church half way. The Church of Rome has a mission 
in Mexico. The people are Catholics, and always 
will be. 

Fourth, the safeguarding of the natural resources of 
Mexico for the people of the land. That spells many 
things, but chiefly oil. The oi! question is all wrapped 
up in distinctions of law and custom. The Indian law, 
and the Spanish, both make the state the owner of all 
sub-soil wealth. Porfirio Diaz, by three illegal enact- 
ments, gave the oil away. The result is that the 
Mexican sees the greatest natural resource of his land 
being rapidly drained away for the enrichment of 
other nations. 

Mexico meets this situation by a method which, 
from the standpoint of Spanish law, seems justifiable. 
The American oil companies insist that it is confisca- 
tion. There the matter rests—rather let us say, boils. 

Fifth, the restoration of the land to the people. 
The land of Mexico was held for centuries before the 
first white man ever set foot on Mexican soil in com- 
mon holdings, ejidos they were termed, by the Indian 
villages. These ejidos were inalienable. No shadow 
could be cast against their titles. They belonged to 
the village group, and were to be passed on from 
generation to generation, inviolate. In spite of this 
fundamental law, the common holdings of the Indian 


_right which we possess. 


villages were gradually encroached upon. Diaz was 
the chief offender. Just as he had done in the case of 
the oil laws, so he did with the land laws of the people. 
He arbitrarily alienated their lands, creating new 
haciendas of thousands of acres, and adding largely 
to those already in existence. The Indians, who had 
been free men upon their own lands, became serfs 
upon the lands of their masters. They were worked 
from “sun to sun,” paid a pittance of from five to ten 
centavos a day, without legal recourse, and broken 
with the burden of debts which were passed on from 
father to son. 

This was the Mexico which the revolution sought 
to cure, a Mexico in which 95 per cent of the people 
were wretchedly and hopelessly poor. 

The land laws are the answer of the revolution. 
These laws propose the sub-division of the great 
estates, and the assignment of the land to individuals 
or to groups. 

The laws are opposed by the foreign land-holders. 
They are called confiscatory. The offer of the Mexican 
Government to compensate the owners with Mexican 
bonds is met by indignant refusals. The Mexican 
Government rests upon its rights. The issue is taken 
to Washington, and furnishes the second great issue 
between the two governments. 

Sixth, the determination of Mexico to win freedom 
from foreign interference. Mexico demands the same 
We accept no dictation from 
any foreign power. Mexico feels entitled to the same 
freedom. 

In this connection, Nicaragua becomes a symbol 
of a Mexican state of mind. Mexico recognizes Sacasa 
as President of Nicaragua for two reasons: First, 
Sacasa has the better constitutional claim. | Second, 
the recognition of Sacasa is Mexico’s declaration of 
independence. By this act Calles says to Washington, 
Mexico has the right to stand among the society of 
nations in freedom and dignity. And why not? 

What have we then in this Mexican scene? This: 
An old race with new hope. A race which emerges 
from centuries of hopelessness and defeat with the 
determination to win for itself economic freedom, 
educational advancement, political stability, and na- 
tional respect. A government which represents the 
interests of the poorest of the land. A program which 
bravely essays to right the wrongs of centuries. 

We see in Mexico the first sign of hope in four 
hundred years. It has cost bloodshed and agony for 
Mexico to reach this hour. The present regime fulfils 
in large measure the dreams of the best men whom 
Mexico has produced. 

And, Mr. President, we stand in the unenviable 
position of threatening to undo all that Mexico has 
achieved. I know that you do not desire war. I must 
tell you that the thing which your Department of 
State is now doing amounts to war upon Mexico. The 
brusque and discourteous notes which go from Mr. 
Kellogg can accomplish but one end. They will break 
down the morale of that unhappy land. They will 
serve as tacit invitations to all refractory elements in 
Mexico to go in and overturn the government. The 
present situation is war, Mr. President. It is a way 
which costs us nothing, but which may cost Mexico 
the best administration which she has ever known. 
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The issue, Mr. President, is the chivalry of the 
United States of America. The question which we 
face is whether we who have known what it means to 
fight for liberty will now be party to the defeat 
of another people in their struggle for the same 
liberty. 


For what do we contend, Mr. President? For oil 


rights? For land rights? Shall we defeat Mexico that 
the dollars of a few thousand Americans may be pro- 
tected? There are millions of your fellow citizens, 
Mr. President, who will support you in any move 
which makes for the peace of the land, and which 
safeguards our cherished traditions as lovers and 
defenders of liberty. 


Tender Tendrils at Tufts 


(A Teacher’s Touching Tribute ) 
Frank Oliver Hall 


= HEN I read: the report of the address 
delivered at the Ministers’ Meeting Feb. 7, 
my heart was filled with misgiving. The 

& foliowing sentences, especially, caused a 
paaetal throb: “The average theological student has 
been brought up in a hothouse. He is ahothouse plant 
and everything hurts him. He hasn’t had any rough 
and tumble experience. .. . If I had my way I would 
treat every theological student as the people on the 
boat treated Jonah.” 

Alas, and alack, is it possible that we at Crane 
School of Religion have been watering and weeding 
hothouse posies when we ought to have been cultivat- 
ing sturdy oak trees? 

Then, as I sat despondently thinking of the above 
caustic sentences, there suddenly appeared on the 
screen of my imagination, like the beautiful repro- 
ductions of blossoms we sometimes witness between 
the murders and the funnies at the movie, pictures 
of our Crane students, poor little sheltered hothouse 
flowers. 

The first picture on the screen I instantly recog- 
nized as—oh, well, we ought not to name him right 
out, so let’s call him Violet, Shrinking Violet, or S. V. 
for short. 

S. V. appears first delivering milk from a milk 
wagon. Up at 4 o’clock, summer and winter, shoving 
bottles into back doors, tearing back and forth, jump- 
ing on, jumping off. Lovely exercise for a violet. 
A little later in his career we find this poor, dependent, 
delicate creature mowing lawns, currying horses, 
using spade and hoe in the garden, anything to earn 
the necessary money to pay tuition at school. Then 
came the World War and he was among the first to 
enlist, went across and had all the delightful expe- 
riences that the dear sheltered soldiers encountered 
at the front. Came home and became a bell-hop in a 
hotel, and finally head of the bell-hops. After that he 
took care of an invalid, up and down all night, night 
after night, snatching an hour for study when and 
where he could. What a hothouse blossom he is, to be 
sure! Dear Shrinking Violet! 

Then appeared on the screen the picture of 
another—so weak and frail that again we must not 
name him. Call him Pansy. 

And what is Pansy doing? Why, he is delivering 
ice on an ice-cart. Alas, it is all he can do to lift two 
hundredweight of ice with his tongs, swing it to his 
shoulder, climb up five flights of stairs and plunk it 
into a refrigerator. After finishing such a slight task 
he has actually been known to puff. Later we see 


him working as a stevedore helping to load an out- 
going ship. Ever watch the stevedores, poor weak 
things, rushing heavy trucks laden with trunks, 
boxes, barrels, from the pier up the slanting gang-plank 
and down into the hold of the vessel? Well, that is 
the kind of little pansy he was and is. 

Then on the screen appeared the likeness of one 
whom we will call Snow Drop. He went to sleep in 
class the other day, and IJ talked lowso as not to wake 
him up. Wasn’t that kind to poor little hothouse 
Snow Drop? Just why did he need that gentle nap? 
Because all the night before, as fireman on the rail- 
road, he had been “‘bucking a blizzard.”” Ever buck a 
blizzard, dear Editor—thermometer ten below zero, 
wind howling fifty miles an hour, snow piling on the 
track faster than the plow can push it off? After doing 
that all night, if he comes to his class, at say 9 o’clock, 
Snow Drop is likely to feel like a nap. He is so gentle 
and weak that he needs one. 

Then I saw the picture of a little Jew—the Jewiest 
little Jew you can possibly imagine—thank God. I 
can see him yet, as he timidly stole through the door 
into my room and waited deferentially for me to speak. 
He had a funny name, so we will call him Daisy. I 
learned that he was born in Russia, that he and his 
little old Jewish mother had escaped from an in- 
tolerable situation made by the war, and come by 
immigrant ship to the Land of Promise. He had to 
take the first job he could get, which happened to be 
ina foundry. Nice, light, sheltered work for a weak- 
ling like Daisy. Hothouse flower! Somehow he 
managed to learn the language. Somehow he man- 
aged to get a few dollars together. Somehow he man- 
aged to get a job in a Jewish evening school. Some- 
how he fitted himself for college—all the time provid- 
ing for his little old mother. Do you suppose when 
he came to me and asked to learn something about 
homiletics and public speaking because he meant to be 
a rabbi, that I treated him “‘as the people on the boat 
treated Jonah?” Alas, no. I made the mistake of 
doing what I could for him, and I had the hope, which 
I still sneakingly cherish, that I shall hear from Daisy 
some day as the rabbi of a fine synagogue. 

And then—hold on now! They are coming not 
singly but in battalions. Here is a whole bouquet of 
hothouse flowers. See that fellow up on the roof of a 
country church laying shingles? Who is he? Why, 
that dainty Crocus was a carpenter before he was a 
clergyman, like his Master before him: Could earn 
double the money to-day by carpentering that he 
can by preaching. How much does he get for shingling 
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this church? Nothing. Church needs shingling. 
Congregation can’t afford to pay for it, so he is doing 
the job himself. Hammer away, Crocus, you poor 
blossom. To be sure you don’t look the part. You 
look like a hound of heaven. But you are a hothouse 
product—don’t forget that. 

And look, there goes the Superintendent of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Jerusalem! See him go— 
sixty miles an hour if nothing breaks—round every 
corner on two wheels! What’s the hurry? Funeral, 
wedding and preaching service in rapid succession, 
miles apart. Simply got to get there. Foot on the gas, 
one hand on the wheel, the other hand fills and lights 
his pipe. Whew! Roads sometimes blocked five feet 
high with snow. A shovel under the car. If you 
can’t ram the car through, get out and shovel through. 
And, if you will believe it, this poor fellow is so gentle 
and weak that he couldn’t possibly shovel a twenty-ton 
drift aside in less than half an hour. Poor sad blossom! 

Look there! Who is that lank, red-headed youth 
and what is he up to? Good gracious! Yes, that’s me. 
(Excuse my grammar. I’m excited.) Haven’t seen 


that fellow for years. I used to think he was a kind of 
wild-flower, not a hothouse product. His intimate 
friends did not even consider him a wild-flower, but 
referred to him disrepectfully as Carrots. What is he 
doing? He’s in the mud to his middle helping to 
build a dam. And now he’s working in a sawmill. 
And now he is swinging a scythe in haying. Gets $20 
a month for that toward the next term bill. There 
he goes with a tin dinner-pail to work as a laborer 
in the Navy Yard, and if you watch him you may 
catch him acting as book-agent, or teaching country 
school and boarding round. 

Now aren’t we a poor sheltered bunch of posies? 
Are we whining about any hardships we may have 
endured? Not on your life. Only—well, we wish the 
clergyman who thinks that we theologues, past and 
present, are hothouse plants would come to Crane 
forashort visit. We’lllet him pick out any student, or 
for that matter any professor, and select his own 
boxing-gloves. If after five minutes he is able to 
think at all, I mistrust he will change his mind about 
throwing that particular Jonah overboard. 


Comment on the Congregational-Universalist Statement 


MIN Feb. 17, the Associated Press carried the 
yi story of the Joint Congregational-Uni- 


try, and that same day it appeared in the 
Curae aicnalist of Boston and was released to the 
religious press. 

Later we shall publish other comments. 
some of the first which have come in: 

“Looking Toward Union” is the title of the edi- 
torial in the Christian Register (Unitarian), Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach editor. Dr. Dieffenbach says: 


¥ Who will not rejoice to see the “‘closest practicable 
’ fellowship,’’ as the report says, between the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Universalists? Their commissions 
have been working for a year and a half on a basis of 
agreement, looking ultimately to real union, and we 
publish elsewhere to-day the substance of their findings. 
We pray that when the official bodies of our near 
church kinsmen meet to take final action, it may be as 
their spokesmen have hoped and planned. Especially 
are we interested to see with what mind and spirit they 
will meet the declaration of the commissions,—“The 
vital basis of Christian unity is the common acceptance 
of Christianity as primarily a way of life. Agreement 
on a theological creed is not essential. A primary 
loyalty to the Master once affirmed, unity need not 
be broken by differences of theological opinion. Dif- 
ferences even may enrich the content of faith and ex- 
perience.” 


The editorial closes by quoting freely from the 
editorials in the Congregationalist and the Christian 
Leader of Feb. 19. sige os 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, Unitarian, and minister 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, asked for his views, wrote 
the following: 

The statement issued jointly by the two Commis- 
sions, Congregational and Universalist, will surely be 
welcomed by all who desire to hasten the coming of that 
“Church of the Spirit’? in which the life of Christian 
faith will be more highly regarded than the raiment of 


Here are 


versalist Statement to all parts of the coun- 


creeds and confessions. That differences of administra- 
tion. and interpretation are not merely compatible with, 
but actually serve best to express, a common spiritual 
loyalty is what St. Paul discerned, what the church all 
too soon forgot before and after the Council of Nicea, 
what was rediscovered as a basic principle by the 
Reformers, and was again lost sight of by the sectaries 
of post-Reformation Christianity. It is the glory of our 
time that both conviction and expediency are leading us 
to a clear recognition and a practical application of this 
great truth. The statement issued in the Christian 
Leader of Feb. 19 1927, is one which ought to commend 
itself to all liberal Christians, whatever their denomina- 
tional connection. It will be a great tragedy if the con- 
summation it envisages is delayed for a moment by the 
attempt to attach limiting meanings to particular 
phrases. The high intent of the statement is as clear as 
daylight, and only those could find it a limitation upon 
their freedom who are already bound by phrases. 

Freedom is interpreted by loyalty, as this state- 
ment declares. Freedom to move is worthless without a 
purpose to be served by movement and a chosen direc- 
tion and goal. Freedom that is not thus given a meaning 
by loyalty defeats itself and becomes the stagnation of 
self-centeredness. 

I hope and pray that this statement may commend 
itself to all within the two constituencies it immediately 
concerns. I feel sure it will be welcomed by many in 
other constituencies, and that they will wish to see an 
even wider and more inclusive application of its prin- 
ciples. It is unhappily useless now to reflect how many 
tragic schisms and separations would have been avoided 
if the spirit of this statement could have prevailed a 
hundred years ago and earlier. But why look back? 
Why not look forward to the opening possibilities of this 
new era, in which men are proving that diversities of 
tradition and ministry can enrich the positive content 
of faith for the greater glory of God and the more fruitful 
service of men? 


Zion’s Herald (Methodist Episcopal), Dr. L. O. 
Hartman editor, published the statement in full and 
called it “one of the most significant steps toward 
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Christian unity attempted in recent years.” Dr. 
Hartman also emphasized the point that the joint 
statement has the approval not only of the two com- 
missions but also of the Executive Committee of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches 
and of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. He quotes both the editorial of the 
Congregationalist, published in our issue of Feb. 19, and 
our own editorial in the same number of the Christian 
Leader. He then says: 


The statement of the two. commissions with the 
inspiring editorial endorsements of the two papers 
sounds very much like the words of John Wesley: 

“T impose my notions upon none; I will be bold 
to say, there is no man living further from it. I make 
no opinion the term of union with any man; I think and 
let think. What I want is, holiness of heart and life. 
They who have this are my brother, sister, and mother. 

s thy heart right, as my heart is with thine? I ask no 
further question. If it be, give me thy hand. For 
opinions, or terms, let us not destroy the work of God. 
Dost thou love and serve God? It is enough.” 

We gladly pray the benediction of the Heavenly 
Father on this new and highly significant venture of 
faith. We fervently hope, also, that these two denomi- 
nations may be able to point the way toward a still 
more inclusive program for all the followers of Christ. 

We confess to a considerable degree of surprise 
that this practical move toward unity should have been 
initiated by the Universalists and Congregationalists. 
There have been many rumors in recent years of a 
rapprochement between Unitarians and Universalists and 
between Unitarians and Congregationalists. But evi- 
dently the growing intolerance of Unitarian “freedom” 
and the development of a division into two camps—-the 
theists and the materialistic humanists—-in the church 
of Channing must have meant for the Unitarians a cer- 
tain loss of leadership. 

Christians of all denominations will watch with 
eager anticipation the coming gatherings at Omaha and 
Hartford. 


Mrs. Sue ©. Yerkes, managing editor of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, published at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Says: 

I am delighted to know that such a movement is 
under way. I shal be glad to bring this proposed action 
to the attention of our readers at the time the matter is 
made public through your own paper. Surely there is 
light for the Society of Friends in this action of yours. 
There is much agitation among our members, that is 
a certain group, looking toward an All-American 
Friencs’ Conference, in the hope that we, too, may pre- 
sent a united front to the world. 

The sentence I note particularly is the one quoted in 
the editorial comment about Christianity being a way of 
life. That is what we stress in our Quakerism—that and 
the direct reve’ation to the individual soul—and yet we 
split up one hundred years ago over a matter of creed. 
If Protestantism as a whole could accept this statement 
of yours and then really live it, there is no limit to what 
it could accomplish. Well, this is at least a wonderful 
beginning, and I trust that throughout both denomina- 
tiors there will be hearty and unqualified support. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, editor of Unity and 
pastor of the Community Church, New York City, 
wrote us as follows: 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 
I have received the very important announcement 
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which is to appear in the current Leader about the fra- 
ternal relations joined by the Universalists and the 
Congregationalists. I am publishing most of the an- 
nouncement in Unity, giving the credit to your paper. 
You know how interested I am in anything that 
will break down the barriers of denominationalism. 
This news which you have sent me is one of the most 
heartening things that I have heard-in a long time, and 
I congratulate everybody who had has a hand in it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
John: Haynes Holmes. 
New York City. 


The Cedar Ragds Press of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
carried a long editorial on the importance of the joint 
statement, and said: 


It is heartening to know that these denominations 
find ground for believing that “the basis of vital Chris- 
tan unity is a common experience of Christianity as 
primarily a way of life’ and ‘‘assent to an official creed 
is not essential,” while ‘theological differences may 
actually enrich the content of faith and experience.” 
. . . There are too many sects with doctrines varying 
less as against each other than the beliefs of individual 
members of the same church, and there is a place for the 
business-like merger’ of some of these denominations 
just as their church units have been obliged to merge 
in some small towns. 


Referring to the joint statement the Grand 
Rapids Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich., said: 


There will always be different schools of theology, 
different systems of faith, and those who earnestly dis- 
agree upon these scores can not be expected to forsake 
their previous convictions. But within these larger 
divisions are too many smaller div’sions which are 
creedal rather than basic, and which it ought to be 
possible to waive for the sake of the greater good. 


The Salem, Mass., Hvening News carried a long 
news story, an interview with Judge Robert W. Hill, 
a member of the Universalist Commission, and an edi-. 
torial heartily favoring the action taken. 

The Waltham, Mass., News-Tribune editorially 
told the story of the Joint Statement, and com- 
mented upon the great change which has taken place 
theologically in “the church of the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans.” The editorial also told the romantic story 
of Murray and Potter and added: 


Dr. Cadman, a week ago Sunday, said that he did 
not believe in eternal punishment, and another leading 
Congregational minister told the writer that he did not 
believe that there is a single Congregational m nister 
in the country to-day who believes in that doctrine. 

Should the two denominations be absolutely united, 
no harm would be done. Shch a combination might 


easily be called the Universal Congregational Church. 
of aaa, 


IT WOULD BE NO TREAT 


It was a very wet and depressing morning, and the old 
gentleman standing at the entrance to the station waiting for a 
taxi looked particularly irate. A bootblack looked up at him 
with a grin. 

“Shine yer boots, mister?” he said. 

“No,” snapped the other. 

“Shine yer boots so yer can see yer face in ’em,” went on the 
bootLlack, unperturbed. 

“No,” still more loudly from the other. 

“Well, I don’t blame yer, after all,”’ said the bootblack sooth- 
ingly.— Youth’s Companion. 
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The Contribution of the Friends 


An Interview with D. Elton Trueblood 
Granville Hicks 


f= N the Congregational Building on Beacon Street 

4| in Boston the Society of Friends has opened an 
office and reading room, with Elton Trueblood 
in charge. It was there that I found him, as 
happy and smiling as he used to be when I saw him 
in and about Harvard Theological School. Though I 
had known him moderately well at the school, I did 
not know his whole history, and I began by asking 
him about himself. 

“First of all,” he said, “I am, as you know, a 
Quaker. I come from the Middle West, a descendant 
of the pioneers who settled that region. My under- 
graduate work I did at Penn College in Iowa. After 
graduation I studied sociology for a year at Brown, 
then went to Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
finally took my theological degree after two years’ 
work at Harvard. I am now secretary of the Society 
of Friends in Greater Boston. I spend my mornings 
in the office here. Afternoons I look up students and 
do the other things that a pastor might do. On 
Sunday I take my place in the Friends’ meeting just 
like anybody else. By the way, you’d be interested to 
learn that in the last three months twenty-seven people 
have taken part in our meetings. Wouldn’t it be a 
shame if I, as minister, had done the whole thing and 
denied these other people the opportunity to par- 
ticipate?”’ 

I stopped him. ‘Wait a minute,” I said. “I 
never heard before of a secretary of a society of Friends. 
What’s the idea?” 

He answered: “‘I like to think that we are build- 
ing up a new profession. The plan of having secre- 
taries really means a new type of leadership, neither 
distinctly lay nor distinctly clerical. Perhaps the 
term ‘secretary’ isn’t the best imaginable, but it is 
generally used and it serves the purpose. A secretary 
is one who gives himself to the development of religious 
life, but does not conduct public worship. So far as 
the worship of God is concerned, he takes his place 
among his fellows as anequal. The theory is that he 
earns his living during the six days of the week and not 
on Sunday. He is not a conspicuous leader, but rather 
the hidden servant. Doesn’t this come pretty close 
to the true Christian ideal? Might not Jesus be a little 
amazed at the ‘Reverends’ and ‘Right Reverends?’ 
The first Quakers would hardly have objected to the 
professional ministry if the ministers of their day 
had looked upon themselves primarily as servants. 
The objection was not, and is not, to a profession but 
rather to the type of profession too often found. Any 
group of Christians needs some one to devote himself 
altogether to its interests. By the provision of secre- 
taries the Friends avoid the evil of no leadership and 
the evil of priestly leadership. Needless to say, a 
Quaker secretary should be well educated, should be 
an able speaker, should understand office work, and 
should know how to teach. It seems to me that in 
evolving this type of leadership the Friends may be 
making an important contribution to the religious 
life of the future.” 


After discussing this interesting idea a little, we 
pressed on to another topic. “What do you think,” 
I said, ‘‘of the religious interests of the young people of 
to-day?” 

“Most of them have none,’’ he answered prompt- 
ly. “I have been in four institutions of learning, and 
wherever I have been I have found a few people who 
are really interested in religion. The rest are almost 
equally divided between those that are pious and those 
that are pagan. Some of them talk a lot about religion, 
but very few of them have a religion that counts. At 
that the young people are no worse than the older 
ones; in fact, I imagine the percentage of the seriously 
interested is rather higher among the young men and 
women than among their fathers and mothers.”’ 

“What about the churches?” I inquired. 

“Well, of course I believe in church unity, but I 
think that for the present the various denominations 
ought to go on as they are. I regard them as the 
buttresses and arches of a Gothic cathedral, which, 
while opposing each other, actually make for sta- 
bility. The time may come—and should come—when 
the unity will be more apparent, but for the present 
each group ought to make its own contribution, jeal- 
ously guarding its own morsel of truth. I doubt if the 
church is losing its grip. The churches that really 
stand for something probably are strengthening their 
grip. The very worst churches are full, and the very 
best churches are full. A church in this city is running 
a series of sermons on ‘Who’s Who in the Zoo.’ That 
church is full. And Dr. Gordon’s church is full. The 
fact that the good churches are keeping their hold is 
ground enough for hope. In any generation it is the 
remnant that matters. I think that at the present 
time the remnant may be growing. The future of 
Christianity lies with the groups that try to stand for 
something real and living. Out of these groups may 
grow the united church of the future, but it will not be 
a single solid structure; its various parts will be com- 
plementary.” 

“And what,” I asked, “do you think the Friends 
can contribute to this development?” 

“T feel,” Trueblood replied, ‘that we have two 
great practical contributions: . our flat-footed position 
on peace, and the value of silence. Both of these 
principles flow naturally from the basic idea of the 
inner light. If there is something of God in all men, 
you won’t kill other people, and you will allow some 
place in your religious life for silent communion. I 
realize that these ideals can’t be blanketed on the 
whole world, for most people aren’t ready either for 
the rigors of conscientious objection or for the severity 
of a service of worship without the helps which ritual- 
ism provides. What the world expects of us is not 
that we should compromise, but that we should 
remain true to our ideals and thus leaven the lump. 
We are fully aware that such a program will never 
make us a great and powerful church, but that does 
not disturb us. Our plan is, as one of our group has 
said, to take hold of big things by the small end.” 
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“You'll be interested to know,” I said, “that I 
have found a number of young people, one interested 
in education, one in peace, and one in religion, who 
endorsed the tactics you have described. They have 
revolted from their old ambition of mass movements, 
and they are planning little experimental groups to 
live their ideals and thus to spread them.” 

“Good!”’ he commented. “To some extent the 
idea is with them the result of disillusionment, but I 
think they’re on the right track.” 

“Now,” I went on, “what about the young 
Friends?” 

“That’s interesting,” he said. ‘‘Here’s the point. 
The young Friends are going back to primitive Qua 
kerism. In a sense they are more conservative than 
their immediate ancestors. Quakerism of the seven- 
teenth century was, of course, a youth movement. 
Now a new Quaker youth movement is trying to get 
back to the old ideals. Before the war Quakerism 
in many sections was becoming pretty respectable 
and was following the example of the churches. At 
the present time Quakerism, in many places, has 
degenerated into a colorless Protestantism. Why, 
many from the West never attend a silent meeting 
until they go to some conference. But the younger 
group has more in common with their great-grand- 
fathers than with their fathers. They are taking an 
out-and-out position on war, they are opposing the 
idea of professionalized ministry, and they are restor- 
ing the service of silence. George Fox and his asso- 
ciates strove to restore primitive Christianity; we aim 
to revive primitive Quakerism.” 

“What is causing this revival?” I asked. 

“The war gave it a big impetus, but it had begun 
before. An important factor is that good histories 
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have been written lately. The young people have 
‘seen the divergence between original Quakerism and 
the pseudo-Quakerism of many communities. But 
at the root of the whole matter, perhaps, lies the fact 
that this is a searching age. Many young Friends, 
restless and perhaps disillusioned, have sought a real 
faith and have found it in the fundamental teachings 
of their own spiritual ancestors.” 

“Can you mention any concrete expressions of 
this new spirit?” 

“The young Friends’ conferences have come to be 
very vivid times. Then there is the fact that more and 
more societies have broken away from the pastoral 
system. Moreover, there is the beginning of a new 
literature, though most of that lies in the future. But 
of course the chief evidence of a new spirit is the new 
spirit.”’ 

“T take it,” I said, ‘that you are happy to be 
associated with the Friends’ movement in this day.” 

“Very. A considerable number of young Friends 
take their Quakerism very seriously. They feel that 
here is something to which they can give their full 
loyalty. When you asked me what I was, I said I 
was a Quaker. What I have to offer is essentially the 
outlook of the Friends. I feel that we are in a unique 
position. Other churches may fight among them- 
selves, but they will listen to what we have to say. 
We have our contributions, as I have said, contribu- 
tions that have been significant in the past and that 
are still needed in the present. At this time, when 
many men and women are seeking for truth, I believe 
that we havea great opportunity. Jam indeed happy 
to be identified with the Friends, and with the new 
movement of Friends that is only beginning to display 
its full vigor.” 


A Mission to the Rich 


Lewis Oliver Hartman, Editor of ‘‘Zion’s Herald” 


“Sinful” is about the only word that adequately describes 
the constant neglect of the rich on the part of the church. We 
tease men of wealth for their money, but how little do we actually 
care for their souls! Ought not Christian leaders to fall upon 
their knees and tarry there until the full proportion of this 
habitual injustice dawns upon their dull minds? 

The classic type of evangelism throughout the history of the 
church is represented by the shepherding of the poverty-stricken. 
We have, in consequence, greatly overworked the sign of the 
coming kingdom embodied in the words “‘To the poor the gospel 
is preached.’”’ Meanwhile we have allowed the devil to take 
the rich. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that the task of reaching those 
who are “‘down and out” is relatively easy when compared with 
efforts to convert business magnates. And then, too, the results 
achieved in the redemption of a drunkard or cleaning up a slum 
are far more spectacular than changing the heart of a well- 
dressed, prosperous man of affairs. But why follow the line of 
least resistance? Why not face the difficult problems of the 
kingdom as well as the easy ones? Do we preach a class gospel? 
Did not Christ come to earth to save all mankind? 

We recommend to pastors and Christian workers the use of 
the imagination in connection with the question of the spiritual 
regeneration of men of wealth. But we need first of all, of course, 
to understand the psychology of the rich. What is their point of 
view? What are the forces that influence their thinking and 
doing? 


Jesus said, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.”’ Why? 
Because wealth tends always to develop the materialistic attitude 
toward life, the habit of measuring even church success by money 
standards, such as efficient management and imposing eccle- 
slastical structures. It is hard to catch the spiritual vision 
through spectacles of gold. Christ on the cross is rather a pa- 
thetic looking figure to men accustomed to “‘bring things to pass.” 

Riches, moreover, confer an artificial kind of power upon the 
individual who possesses them. They give him an advantage 
that is not always merited by his own inherent ability or by his 
sometimes defective methods and plans. Thus it comes about 
that an aggressive leader w th plenty of money can generally 
drive his way through on any course he may decide to follow. 

Then again, the rich man is forced to live constantly in an 
atmosphere of flattery, which is not good for him. His fellow 
men seek his influence or his money, and often with brazen un- 
scrupulousness and effrontery tickle his pride and feed his conceit. 
Who cares for his soul? 

The heart of the gospel is a cross, the symbol of self-sacrifice, 
but the atmosphere of the commercial world is one of competition, 
of getting at the expense of others. How terrible is the fate of a 
man caught between these two alternatives! 

College presidents, executive and field secretaries of hos- 
pitals, homes, and other philanthropic institutions, too fre- 
quently get their eyes so fixed upon gifts that they overlook 
entirely the givers. Is there anything more difficult than talking 
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to a man about his sins or inviting him to follow Christ on the 
Via Dolorosa when he has just made a pledge of one hundred 
thousand dollars to some worthy Christian enterprise? And how 
often, in seeking large endowments, pastors and representatives 
of charitable and philanthropic undertakings hold in abeyance 
the words of life, lest a frank, courageous appeal to the heart of a 
prospective giver might jeopardize a possible gift! 

Perhaps the rich man himself is pricked in his conscience 
over the methods by which he has acquired his wealth, and de- 
sires to “buy off” God by offering substantial financial help to 
some Christian agency. Must the church be silenced in its spirit- 
ual message at the price of material prosperity? Surely such a 
course spells disaster to the cause for which Christ died. 

How, then, are we to think of men of wealth? There is but 
one answer. Just as we regard any group of mankind—as sub- 
jects for redemption. The church in its dealings with the rich 
must ever put first their spiritual welfare. We dare not use them 
simply as means for the material progress of the institution. 
They are to be thought of as ends, as God’s children for whom the 
Saviour died. 

And who knows what response might come in answer to such 
a changed approach? Let us lay aside our fears and remember 
that there are hungry hearts everywhere in the world of business, 
and that in taking simply a man’s money we may be accepting 
the very least he has to offer to the kingdom of God. 

There is abroad in the world these days no little criticism 
of the “‘capitalist system,’’ and there are frequent arraignments 
of predatory wealth and of malefactors of big business. Many 
of these strictures doubtless are well founded. But in denouncing 
a system that embodies a multitude of wrongs, the fact that 
many individuals caught in the meshes of unholy competition 
are yearning for a better way should not be overlooked. Christian 


leaders, therefore, as prophets of a new social order, are under ~ 


obligation not only to study carefully modern conditions in the 
light of Christ, and to condemn unsparingly the sins of organized 
society, but also to explain with patience and good-will the short- 
comings of our human relationships to men and women in places 
of power who might render a vast amount of help in bringing 
in the new day if only they understood the issues at stake. 

The instinctive reaction of the vast majority of industrial 
leaders to criticisms of the system is represented by their cry of 
“Socialism!’’ And yet not one in ten of those who use that word 
so glibly have any clear idea of its meaning. Neither have they 
any intelligent understanding of the message of Jesus Christ as it 
bears on the problems of living together. Such men need en- 
lightenment. We must not fail them. j 

Pastors can at least suggest a few books that will help earnest 
souls to a clearer knowledge of modern developments in organized 
society, and of the obligations of the church at the present time. 
We have in mind such eye-opening volumes as the following: 

“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” by Walter Rauschen- 
busch. 

“Living Together,” by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

“The Religion of the Social Passion,’ by Charles Henry 
Dickinson. 

“Decay of Capitalist Civilization,” by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 

“The Acquisitive Society,” by R. H. Tawney. 

“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,” by R. H. Tawney. 

Six weeks spent in reading those books will certainly awaken 
any intelligent, fair-minded man to the significance of the changes 
now taking place in the social order. 

In the name of Christ, let the church awake from its sleepy 
neglect of the rich! Consider their state. How often their chil- 
dren go wrong, or make a partial failure at least of life. For the 
second generation, aware of the power of wealth, seldom feels the 
high moral obligations of those who are compelled to struggle 
under hard circumstances to achieve character. The boy born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth is likely also to think that his 
future is guaranteed by his father’s money, and he therefore driits 
listlessly through life without tasting the joy of strenuous toil. 


And what man of wealth can be sure of his friends? Who 
are true and who are false? Do they love him for his bank 
account or for himself? Moreover, after a day of worry and dis- 
traction in the awful fight for commercial advantage, how little 
time is left to the successful business man for good books, loving 
friends, and inspiring prayer! 

What shall we do? Cultivate sincerely the friendship of the 
man of wealth for his own sake. Talk with him freely and hon- 
estly about his sins and about his worthy achievements. Point 
out the opportunities for personal service in the kingdom of God. 
Give him a genuine vision of the gospel and its glorious meaning 
for the whole range of human life. Tell him Of the Christ who 
died for him. 

A great surprise is in store for the church when at last it 
realizes the power for good, in other than money terms, latent 
in the rich. Generally speaking these men of large means possess 
unusual ability and are hard workers. In their inmost hearts 
they yearn to make the most of their lives and to render the 
highest service to the race. They also are as hungry for religion 
and as open to the call of Christ as any other class. When shall 
we muster up courage enough to face this neglected opportunity? 

We are acquainted with a number of rich men of high in- 
telligence who are so dominated by the Spirit of Christ that they 
seemingly forget all about the power of their wealth and in a 
humble, tolerant, democratic way give themselves with exceeding 
earnestness to the cause of their Master, endeavorimg to realize 
his will not only in their private lives but also in their busines; 
relationships. The value of their service is incalculable. A thou- 
sand such Christians could take the world for God. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Sins I Have Saved 


There came unto me a man who desired my Advice, and he 
did not come Any Too Soon. And I said unto him, Thou hast 
acted Unwisely. 

And he said, I am afraid that what thou sayest is true. Tell 
me wherein my Fault Lieth. And I told him the best I could. 

And he said, I verily believe thou art right. Iwill amend 
my ways. 

Then we talked of other things, and he spake as one who was 
free from Care. And when he leit me, he seemed Happy. 

And I got to thinking it over, and I said, I did not Rub It in 
enough. I should have been More Severe. 

And I sate down and wrote him an Epistle, and said unto 
him, Forget not that thou hast much whereof to Repent, and I 
told him again Two or Three things. 

Now I had other letters to Mail, and i chanced when I 
picked them up that I overlooked that one. And I returned to 
mine home, and saw it still unmailed. And I said, Let me look 
again at that Letter. 

And when I read it over, I said, How will that sound when 
he readeth it, and peradventure handeth it across the Table to his 
Wife? 

And I said, Verily, it was of the Lord and not of mine own 
wisdom that this Letter had not gone out in the Mail. 

And I tore it across, and then again across, and threw it 
into the Fire. 

And I said, I have rarely repented of a harsh word that I 
left unspoken or a harsh letter that I did not mail. 

And when I next met that man, he said unto me, I thank 
thee for what thou didst say, and I thank thee yet more for what 
thou mightest have said that would have been true, but which 
I was in the mood to Resent. And because thou wast kind to 
me, and hurt me no more than was necessary, behold I have 
resolved to be a Better Man. 

And I went to my home, and I said, O my God, I have much 
to thank Thee for, but just now I thank Thee for the times when 
I stopped just short of Making a Fool of Myself. For surely 
it is no Credit to me that having done that man a Good Turn I 
did not Ruin it all by Overdoing it. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TELEOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice that one of your correspondents declines to see any 
reality in what is called teleology. He says that the idea has 
suffered several deaths at the hands of successive assassins. First 
Kant got in his bloody work, and then the transcendentalists 
came along and cruelly stabbed the corpse, and then evolution, 
not finding it dead enough, gave it its quietus. In view of all this 
it hardly seems necessary for a gentleman in Dover, N. H., to 
deliver any more fatal blows. An idea must have a lot of vitality 
to stand all that sort of racket. 

His reference to Paley’s “watchmaker Deity’? seems to me 
unfortunate. It is well on to seventy years since I studied Paley, 
but I never got the impression that Paley implied that sort of 
thing. He used the illustration of the watch found by the gentle- 
man simply to show what is the most common and the most 
rational reaction of the human mind in the presence of any prod- 
uct, viz., to assume that there must have been a producer. The 
watch shows in itself that there must have been a watchmaker. 
So the universe shows in the simple fact of its existence that it 
must have had a creator. I do not recall that Paley undertook 
to show how the Creator made the universe. 

The reference to Paley’s “watchmaker Deity”? reminds me 
of an incident said to have happened somewhere in school. A 
teacher one day undertook to explain to her class in arithmetic 
what an average was, and how to get it. She illustrated the 
matter by taking the case of a flock of hens laying every day a 
different number of eggs. Then to get the daily average they 
were to add them up and divide the sum by the number of days 
and the quotient would be the average per day. The next day 
she tested their memory by asking the class if they could tell her 
what an average was. One boy put up his hand and she said, 
“Well, Johnny, what is an average?” He replied, “It is some- 
th ng hens lay eggs on.” Our writer seems to have derived from 
Paley’s illustration an equally intelligent understanding. 

According to the dictionary, teleology means something in 
the distance, an aim or purpose, an end in view, something to be 
accomplished as an ultimate result. Every human scheme or 
purpose that has a distant end in view is a case of teleology. 

But far and away the most amazing statement which our 
writer indulges himself with is that evolution is the mortal enemy 
of teleology, the one that has killed it “as dead as the dodo.” 
The simple truth is that evolution is the one discovery in natural 
science that establishes teleology on not only a rational but an 
historical basis, the guide and animus of the creative forces of the 
universe. 

The fundamental characteristic of evolution is that it always 
looks forward and always looks up. It has an aim and a purpose 
which it never forgets. This is pure teleology. 

Every page in the long history of life on this planet tells the 
same story. There has been an unbroken chain of progress work- 
ing towards ‘‘some far-off divine event.’”” We know not what is 
in the future. We do know by the analogy of all the past that it 
will be something higher and something better, for that is the 
very soul of evolution, and that is teleology. 

: An Evolutionist. 
* * 


MORE ON TELEOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The above portentous looking word appears at the head of 
an article dealing with a reply I made toa review by Mr. Hicks. 
It is not, however, a word to cause any fear, because it is more 
harmless than it looks to be. The Leader carried the word on 
Feb. 5 with the informing statements of a brother who feels it is 
an outworn and useless word to-day, that what it stands for in so 
far as related to cosmic design has been annihilated and only 
obsolete thinking would hold it with any regard. 

Our good friend begins by remarking that it is not,to be 


wondered at that college students know nothing about teleology. 
Possibly this is true, yet Mr. Hicks did not think so in his review, 
and that is the reason their ignorance on this subject was cited. 
Has not our teleological brother missed the point entirely in 
making the comparison he did? It seems so to me. 

Being somewhat familiar with Kant’s philosophy, I was 
rather startled to learn that Kant had shattered to pieces Paley’s 
argument on design. That is an awful fate even for an argument. 
My recollection is that Kant not only did no such thing but did 
not attempt to do so. What he did was to show that the argu- 
ment from design is not sufficient to prove the existence of God. 
I grant he accomplished this undertaking. But that is not to 
say that the argument from design does not aid to a belief in the 
existence of God. 

Many people, including our brother, have a feeling of horror 
at the thought of a mechanical God. Many of these prefer to sit 
at the feet of “‘something”’ not intelligent enough to be a mechanic 
and believe that this “something’’—sometimes called chance— 
caused this wonderful universe to come up the complex way of 
the ages to the conditions of our time. To me a mechanical God 
is much preferable to any such cause. Our friend is greatly dis- 
turbed at the thought that evolution could not have its way if 
there were a mechanical God at work in the universe. But why? 
Might it not be possible for God to design His universe after the 
way of evolution? It simply would require that He work through 
the ages, rather than through days, to accomplish His design. 

But we are told that a mechanical God must work outside 
His universe, while the correct idea is that He works through 
the universe and is part of the universe. Is our brother sure of 
his contention here? And is it necessary, as he thinks that we 
must not have a God who designs if we are to be co-workers 
with him? 

How about the architects of St. John the Divine? These 
great artists designed the noble cathedral and are working onward 
toits completion. In it are their ideals, their prayers, their aspira- 
tions and their love. The edifice is the outside of their thought 
and emotion. Permeating it is their thinking and feeling. 
Interwoven with the entire structure is the expressive life of these 
men. They have given it birth. Every man employed on the 
structure has been and is a co-worker with these designers. And 
so may it not be that in some such way God works? As architect 
of His universe may He not carry out His designs by interweaving 
His thought, His purpose, His life, in that supreme creation, and 
welcome all the artisans and even hod-carriers in all worlds to be 
co-laborers with Him? May we not find some reason for the 
thought that God designs? 

S. H. Roblin. 


* * 


“MANY SAID EXTREME AND FOOLISH THINGS” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is to say that I regret the appearance of your editorial 
dealing with Granville Hicks’s article in the American Mercury. 
I fear that your editorial gives the impression that you are doing 
some special pleading for the Allied cause in the late struggle. 
You do not need to say that Germany was at fault in some re- 
spects. We all know that, and certainly Granville Hicks knows 
it; he does not say a word in his article to exonerate Germany. 
The point is that the emphasis has been on German guilt for so 
long that it is quite refreshing to have some one put the emphasis 
on the other side. In your article you mention the well known 
instances of German guilt, but you do not keep a balance by 
referring to the instances that show our own record and that of 
the Allies to have been none too good. 

As a matter of fact, the issue in Mr. Hicks’s article is not 
that of who was right in the war; the isswe has to do with Christian 
ministers who exhibited hatred. The point is that there is docu- 
mentary evidence to show that many Christian ministers stooped _ 
to the vilest kind of abuse of their fellow men and even of their 
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own countrymen who refused to join them in the orgy of hatred. 
This fact ought to be known. It is one of the best proofs of the 
folly of war. When the men thus debased by their own spirit 
were saintly men the case only becomes stronger. As one who 
accepted the conscientious objector position during the war, I 
remember keenly the abuse that some of the men whom Mr. 
Hicks mentions heaped upon people like myself. 

In passing it might be mentioned that there were many who 
lost their heads during the struggle, but some of them have had 
the courage and frankness to renounce their harsh statements 
made in wartime. These deserve great honor. It is difficult to 
honor a person whose pride compels him to uphold his former 
conduct, in spite of new light. 

‘ D. Elton Trueblood. 
* * 


WHAT IS A QUESTION OF CONSCIENCE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I approve your criticism of Granville Hicks, whose work in 
the Leader and elsewhere has been offensive to many loyal people 
for a good while. I regret, however, that your criticism of him 
seems more concerned with the fact that he has been impolite 
to the preachers than with the graver fact that he is disloyal to 
the United States of America. 

And I am afraid in punishing Hicks you place the editor 
of the Leader in a bad light. You say that when the next war 
comes it may be right “to have nothing to do with the war and 
to go to jail rather than back a wicked imperialistic govern- 
ment.’’ Where do you get your authority for making decisions 
about governmental affairs, contrary to the decision made by 
the lawfully constituted authority of the government to which 
you owe allegiance? Where, at the bottom of things, is the differ- 


ence between the bootlegger who decides to have something to. 


do with the liquor business after the American people have for- 
bidden it and the preacher who decides to have nothing to do 
with the war after the American people have ordered it? 

I know you will say it is a question of conscience, but I have 
found that the bootlegger and his customer assert conscience 
quite as loudly as does the disloyal preacher. As I see it, con- 
science compels me by voice and vote to seek to influence rightly 
the action of the nation of which I am a citizen; but when action 
is taken my conscience tells me to submit my personal will to the 
majority will as I have agreed to do by being and remaining a 
citizen. 

Where shall we come to in national affairs if every citizen is 
allowed to set up and is even given the approval of his church in 
setting up his individual sense of right and wrong against the 
national decision upon any question of government? 

For you can not confine this matter merely to war. We have 
spoken of the bootlegger; there are a thousand parallels. If your 
conscience may tell you to have nothing to do with the war, my 
conscience may tell me to have nothing to do with paying taxes 
or another’s to have nothing to do with jury duty, and so on. 

William P.F. Ferguson. 


We concur fully with our brother. His logic is faultless. 
If we insist on the supremacy of the individual conscience in 
our own case, we must in all fairness accord the same thing to 
others. If another man’s conscience tells him that it is his duty 
to break down bad laws by nullification, then we shall have to 
say that it is his duty to nullify them. Inasmuch, however, as 
we think he is not enlightened but in fact a menace to what we 
eall civilization, we shall do our best to put him in jail. If he 
and the majority hold that our refusal to take part in an unjust 
war is unenlightened it becomes their duty to put us in jail. We 
reserve the right to follow the voice of conscience rather than the 
collective voice of man as expressed in statutes. We will not 
accept the doctrine that right for us must be determ/ned by a 
counting of noses. At the same time we desire to express our 
belief in statutes, in governments that make them, in constitu- 
tions which give stability to governments, and in collective 
action by which much of the progress of mankind is made possible, 
In the same breath then we express belief in law, order and 


government and a refusal to turn over to government without 
question fundamental questions of faith and ethics. Logically 
this may put us in a class with the conscientious bootlegger. 
Where does logic put our brother? With Pilate rather than 
Jesus, with Nero rather than the Christians he burned at the 
stake, with James I rather than with the Pilgrim fathers. In 
fact, he does not belong with Pilate, and Nero, and James the 
Pigheaded. In fact, we do not belong with the bootlegger. We 
must not be too logical. 
The Editor. 
* 8 
SHALL WE TRY STANDING ON OURTHEADS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dorothy Hall’s clever letter dealing with the Hicks-Parsons 
case showed us as clearly as the tale of ‘“The Gingham Dog and 
Calico Cat” the futility of fighting for peace. 

“Brighten the corner where you are,” sings Mr. Rodeheaver 
in the same service where Billy Sunday rants on hell. The first 
pages of the Leader, last issue, were given to a comity and unity 
program for Congregational and Universalist Churches and the 
last pages to a fight over peace and war attitudes. 

Mr. Hicks has deserved a rebuke many times, but to take 
him so seriously is to compliment him. 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth, when bored with the recital of 
the ills of a feminine friend, remarked, “Did you every try 
standing on your head?’ 

Nellie M. Campbell. 

Bristol, N. Y. 

* * 


DR. GROSE IS ‘“‘THROUGH”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that Mr. Hicks has explained that his article on “‘Par- 
sons and the War’ was intended to refer only to those ministers 
who made “vicious, false and un-Christian onslaughts on the 
German people,” etc., etc.—which certainly lets me out, as I am 
convinced it lets out most of our ministers, ‘‘patriotic’’ or other- 
wise—and now that Dorothy Hall has convicted me of being 
“exceedingly witless,” a “contentious idiot’’ (but why does she 
include herself in that classification?), using “ugly epithets,” I 
am perfectly willing to resign in favor of any other ‘“‘parson”’ 
who wishes to reply to the next ‘‘pacifist’”” who wants to start a 
fight. ‘I’m through!” 

Arthur Wilder Grose. 
* * 


SMITH NOT AVAILABLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Without questioning the honesty of any who have expressed 
an opinion regarding the availability, or lack of availability, of 
Governor Smith of New York for the Presidency, to my mini 
there is one reason above all others why he has disqualified 
himself for that high office. That reason is that he has put 
himself on record in the boldest and most offensive manner as a 
Constitution “‘smasher.’’ He defies the eighteenth amendment 
to our national Constitution in the most offensive way. To show 
his spleen against all laws prohibiting the abomination of the 
liquor traffic, he went so far as to persuade the New York legis- 
lature to repeal the state prohibition enforcemént law, whereas 
if he had been a good citizen and loyal to the Constitution of our 
republic, he would not only have favored retaining and enforcing 
the state law, but would have urged the strictest obedience to 
and co-operation with national prohibition enforcement! 

The mere thought of electing a Constitution “smasher” to 
the Presidency is, to my mind, intolerable! How could he con- 
sistently take an oath to defend that which he has most offen- 
sively put himself on record to destroy? While his cunning, his 
cheek, and his bluff have drawn too many short-sighted good 
men into his political net, the outstanding fact remains that his 
chief support has come from the ‘‘Tammany Tiger,‘‘ the drift- 
wood of other nationalities, lawbreakers, and the slums of cities. 
His record disqualifies him for the Presidency! 

L.F. Fortney. 
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Understanding Our World 


Disarmament: Practise or Theory ? 


President Coolidge now urges a definite next step towards 
the limitation of armament. The proposal in his memorandum 
to the five larger naval powers, announced in his message to 
Congress on Feb. 10, is more limited than the American news- 
paper heaclines imply and more reasonable than the response of 
French and other continental opinion would indicate. Perhaps 
it is symptomatic of the growing resentment abroad at American 
claims to leadership that this logical and statesmanlike sugges- 
tion should be endangered by open or thinly veiled hostility. 

The President has not mapped out a grandiose scheme. His 
plan is simple and practical. He is not calling a new inter- 
national conference. He is not proposing a general program for 
the limitation of armament. He is merely inquiring whether 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan are “disposed” to join 
the United States in empowering “their representatives at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Preparatory Commission to initiate 
negotia ions looking toward an agreement for limitation in the 
classes of naval vessels not covered by the Washington Treaty.” 

Why not, he says in effect, take advantage of the reassem- 
bling in Geneva next month of the delegates to the Preparatory 
Commission (which, under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
has been working at Geneva during the past year towards the 
preparation of a program for a general disarmament conference), 
to complete the work of the Washington Conference. There, no 
limitation was placed upon the number of vessels of less than 
10,000 tons, cruisers, destroyers or submarines, which any state 
might build. Naturally, therefore, competitive building in these 
classes has already begun, and now threatens to involve at least 
the United States, Great Britain and Japan in a rivalry almost as 
costly and disquieting as that over capital ships. The President 
would now end this absurd and expensive competition in lighter 
craft. 

The French official response to Coolidge’s memorandum, 
published Feb. 15, is a polite but firm refusal. Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan are expected to accept in principle, but to raise 
questions of application, which in some instances threaten to 
amount to a declination. 

Without arguing about specific points of national interest, 
the French Government criticizes the American proposal on two 
major grounds: 

1. That it would take an important part of the problem in 
disarmament out of the hands of the League of Nations which is 
now consider ng the whole question and would violate the prin = 
ciple of the equality of states; 2. That it would run counter to 
the French fundamental contention that the limitation of naval 
armament is but one phase of a single problem, of which land and 
aerial armament are integral parts. 

It is Cifficult to take the first of these objections seriously. 
Acceptance of the American suggestion would not be any more 
of a reflection on the work of the League or the rights of small 
states than was the drafting of the Locarno Treaties outside 
Geneva. The fact appears to be that France prefers to have all 
of the discussions about armament kept within a general confer- 
ence, because there she risks ess danger of be ng pocketed than 
in a conference of three or five powers. Moreover, it is natural 
that French politicians, resentful of the United States’ non- 
approval of the Treaty of Versailles, of our Government’s non- 
entrance into the League of Nations, and of its refusal to guar- 
antee the security of France, should not be loath to place their 
opposition to the United States’ leadership on broad grounds of 
general policy which make a wide appeal to many large and 
small states, members of the League. 

The second French objection is inherent in the fundamental 
difference of interpretations between the American and the French 
viewpoints. An admirable statement of these almost irreconcil- 
able views is contained in Secretary of State Kellogg’s letter of 
Feb. 12, to Chairman Porter of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 


mittee, urging an appropriation for the continuance of American 
co-operation with the Preparatory Commission. Mr. Kellogg 
summed up the five French principles: 

1. That security must be guaranteed by some form of mili- 
tary assistance against aggression as a necessary condition prece- 
dent to the reduction and limitation of armaments. : 

2. That agreements for the reduction and limitation of 
armaments must be guaranteed by an international inspection 
and control of the military establishments, to ascertain whether 
treaty obligations were being faithfully executed. 

3. That there exists a complete interdependence of arma- 
ments and that it is impossible to deal with any single category 
(land, sea or air) without simultaneously dealing with others. 

4, That it is not sufficient to deal with the actual peace-time 
armaments of nations, but that industrial, financial, economic 
and other factors must be taken into account in any general 
scheme that may be drawn up. 

5. That any agreements on the limitation and reduction of 
armaments in order to be effective must be universal, and there 
must be a single standard system applicable to all countries of 
the world. 

In rebuttal, the Secretary urged that this scheme was so 
complicated “that its adoption would retard rather than further 
the limitation and reduction of armaments.” Over against it 
he set five principles which have been urged by the American 
delegation: 

1. That there should be a direct approach to the question of 
limitation and reduction of armaments without awaiting com- 
plicated measures for providing security... . 

2. That in order to be really effective, agreements for the 
reduction and limitation of armaments must be founded upon 
respect for treaty obligations and a belief in the good faith of the 
contracting parties. It is our belief that any agreements founded 
upon distrust and providing for a machinery of inspection and 
control will not only fail to achieve its purposes but will create 
new elements of suspicion and ill-will. 

3. We believe that insistence upon a joint consideration of 
land, sea and air armaments will tend to render needlessly com- 
plicated the task of a final conference and will tend to render 
more difficult achievement in regard to the limitation and reduc- 
tion of any single category of armament. For that reason we 
feel that ultimate success lies along the line of isolating from the 
general problem as many concrete questions as possible and 
dealing with them in a direct and practical manner. 

4. We feel that the only practical approach to the question 
of the limitation and reduction of armaments is through dealing 
with visible armaments at peace strength. 

5. It is our view that there is no possibility for devising a 
system for the limitation and reduction of armaments which 
could be made either applicable or acceptable to all countries. 
of the world. 

Whatever one believes as to the relative merits of these two. 
sets of principles, the American arguments for an immediate 
attack on the one tangible phase of the whole problem seem vastly 
sounder than those put against it by the French and others. 

The American proposal has been criticized here and abroad 
as being a little ungracious in form. The President in his Mes- 
sage to Congress made no mention of the League of Nations or 
of its six years’ work of preparing the ground for the present 
efforts. Nor did his memorandum refer by name to the Council 
of the League which prepared the program for and convened 
the present Preparatory Conference. But these omissions are 
matters of taste. 

The substantial fact is that the President has put himself 
squarely on record as anxious to work intelligently for disarma- 
ment, and through the League of Nations.—James G. McDonald, 
in News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


A New Rector for the Old North Church 

On Wednesday, March 1, the Rev. Ernest J. Dennen, Arch- 
deacon of Boston and Superintendent of the Episcopal City 
Missions became rector of Christ Church on Salem St., the Old 
North Church, from which the lights were hung out in April, 
1775, as a signal to Paul Revere. As rector of the Old North 
Church he will continue the policy of making this historic struc- 
ture a patriotic shrine for the nation, and will also carry on 
missions and social service work in that part of Boston. 


The Mexican Situation 


Frederick Lynch’s monthly News Letter calls attention to 
the fact that although the Roman Catholics of the United States 
have no love for the present Mexican administration it is worth 
noting that the Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Episcopate of the 
United States on the Religious Situation in Mexico protests 
against political intervention and the use of arms, declaring that 
“the weapons of man are not for the church.” ‘Of course,” says 
the Lynch News Letter, “the real danger is that after Congress 
has adjourned the interests desiring intervention will purposely 
cause trouble in Mexico—perhaps the killing of a few Americans 
—and then demand from Washington immediate action and the 
country be stampeded into war.” 


Militarism in Detroit 


The Reserve Officers’ Association requested the secretary of 
the Detroit Y. M.C.A. to introduce at the National Council 
of the Association a resolution endorsing the National Defense 
Act. (No action was taken by the National Council.) 
month the Detroit Board of Commerce requested the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Board of Education to pass strong resolutions which they 
prepared for them endorsing military training. This action 
stirred the city. The Congregational and Methodist ministers 
immediately adopted statements vigorously opposing military 
training in the high schools and compulsory military training in 
the colleges. Following up the resolutions by the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Ministers Association, a group of leading 
ministers of various denominations issued a statement protesting 
not only against militarizing the schools and colleges and Y. M. 
C.A., but calling the attempt of the Chamber of Commerce to 
dictate to the Y. M. C. A. a piece of effrontery. 


Who Belongs to the Y. M. C.A.? 


A survey of the membership of the New York City Y. M. 
C.A is published in Men of New York for January. According 
to this study the city Y. M. C. A. had 28,946 members on Nov. 1, 
1926. Of the 15,838 men members 62.4 per cent were in the 
physical department, 15.1 per cent in the educational, 2.7 per 
cent in the dormitory, 1.08 per cent in the employment depart- 
ment. It is interesting to note that 41.8 per cent of the men were 
between twenty and thirty years of age, while 21 9 per cent were 
between thirty and forty. 

The largest occupational group was that of clerks, office 
workers and salesmen, which accounted for 33.2 per cent of the 
senior members. Other occupations represented include: arti- 
sans mechanics and machinists, 16 per cent; business executives 
and managers, 8.9 per cent; professional men, 8.7 per cent; 
hotel, restaurant, domestic and personal service, 6.4 per cent; 
artists and journalists, 4.7 per cent; students, 4.1 per cent; un- 
skilled laborers, 3.1 per cent; city officials, 2.5 per cent; unem- 
ployed, 2 per cent; not listed, 10.4 per cent. 

The largest national group was that of citizens of the United 
States or its possessions, 66 per cent; 10.2 per cent came from 
northwestern Europe; 4.5 per cent from Central Europe; 7.8 
per cent from southern Europe; 0.8 per cent from Asia; 2.9 per 
cent from North and South America, not including the United 
States; 6.4 per cent fromjother countries; with the remainder 
unrecorded. 


Last ° 


As might be expected the Protestants are the largest religious 
group, with 52.53 per cent of the total membership. Figures for 
other faiths are: Roman Catholic, 32.34 per cent; Jewish, 4.18 
per cent; Greek Orthodox, 2.97 per cent; no statement, 1.96 
per cent; other faiths, 0.9 per cent; no church connections, 5.18 
per cent. 


Conference of the National Fellowship for a Christian 


Social Order 


The National Conference for 1927 is to be held at the Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, April 19-22. Discussions will be led by 
such prominent men as Sherwood Eddy, Reinhold Neibuhr, 
Wilbur K. Thomas and Kirby Page, and some of the topics are 
announced as follows: ‘“‘What are the ethical and economic im- 
plications of luxury in a world of want?’ “How far does insti- 
tutionalism help and hinder the building of the new social order?” 
and “Why do we need a new evangelism and what is its message 
and method?’ An effort is being made to bring the Conference 
to the attention of all who would be concerned in addit’on to the 
regular membership of the Fellowship, especially to the ministers 
and college professors, student secretaries of the Y.M.C..A. 
and the Y. W.C.A. 


The Church Makes Use of the Drama 


Courageous churches here and there are pioneering in the 
use of drama in their religious program, and ‘they appéar in 
every denomination and from the struggling chapel of a country 
town to the large and influential city organization,’”’ but there are 
others that are “bitterly antagonistic,” according to Prof. Esther 
Willard Bates, of Boston University School of Religious Educa- 
tion, in an address in New Haven. 

“Many churches which tolerate drama are averse to plays 
that do not teach a moral as explicitly as the old-fashioned Sunday 
school books. They want plays strict y aligned with their own 
theology. 

“Modern dialogue and modern characterization are looked 
at askance. Despite the acceptance of the various Passion plays, 
and despite the fact that there was a definite ruling of the church 
in the sixth century that no religious drama should be put on 
without the figure of the Christ enacted by a living person, so 
that his essential humanity should never be lost sight of, there is 
a practically prohibitive prejudice to-day against a drama in 
which the Christ appears,’’ Miss Bates asserted. 


The Fellowship of Prayer 


Remarkable growth has marked the use of ‘“The Fellowship 
of Prayer” since it was inaugurated eight years ago. The “‘Fel- 
lowship”’ is an interdenominational manual for daily devotions 
throughout the Lenten season. Each year an entirely new 
volume is issued. 

The manual for 1927 was prepared under the direction of a 
committee representing nearly all the leading Protestant com- 
munions, the chairman being Dr. Charles Emerson Burton, 
general secretary of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States. 

The general theme for the “Fellowship” this year is ““The 
Spiritual Life.”’ The separate weekly themes are: “‘God is a 
Spirit,” ‘Man is a Spirit,” “Christ is a Spirit,” “Spiritual Dis- 
cernment,” “Spiritual Intercourse,” “Spiritual Struggle,’’ and 
“The Triumphant Spirit.” 

Approximately half a million copies of the manual were 
distributed last year. This year it appears probable that copies 
will be placed in nearly a million homes. Any pastor or church 
worker who desires a sample copy may receive it free on request 
to the Commission on Evangelism of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22d St., New York City; 
or on request to the headquarters of his denomination’s depart- 
ment or commission of evangelism. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Nineteen Modern Essays 
Longmans, Green and Company. $1.75. 

For precisely what purpose this volume 
was prepared, or by precisely what method 
the essays it contains were selected, we are 
not told. The editor, Mr. W. A. J. Arch- 
bold, does say: ““The essays which make 
up this volume have been chosen from the 
works of present-day writers of widely 
different standpoint. Indeed they only 
resemble each other in this, that their 
authors are, or have been, popular writers, 
popular with certain large groups of read- 
ers. The choice was, in fact, made so that 
the student could realize what the mental 
food of the everyday man of education is 
in England at the present time.” 

If variety was what Mr. Archbold was 
seeking, he has most assuredly been suc- 
cessful. In the essays of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Arnold Bennett, E. V. Lucas, 
and Max Beerbohm, we have the easy 
manner and polished casualness that 
characterize the so-called informal essay. 
The contributions of Lord Acton and G. 
Macaulay Trevelyan are historical. The 
extracts from Galsworthy, Wells and Inge 
are discussions of controversial issues of 
current importance. Richard Garnett, 
W. B. Yeats, and, to some extent, Edmund 
Gosse and G. K. Chesterton offer speci- 
mens of literary criticism. Mr. Archbold 
says that it is difficult to define the essay, 
and his own book proves him right. 

One wonders, as is always the case when 
one is concerned with anthologies, at the 
omissions. Aldous Huxley is undoubtedly, 
for Mr. Archbold, beyond the pale, but 
Joseph Conrad wrote essays, and H. M. 
Tomlinson is an essayist of great charm. 
Women might have been given a voice, 
with perhaps Rebecca West as their spokes- 
man, and Lowes Dickinson and Bertrand 
Russell would seem as deserving as H. G. 
Wells. But these are merely personal 
observations, and, since Mr. Archbold 
lays down no basis for choice except va- 
riety of standpoint, a critic has little busi- 
ness to criticize either what he sees fit to 
include or what he chooses to omit. Most of 
the essays are interesting, and all bear wit- 
ness to the fact that the art of essay writing, 
while perhaps not as thriving as in certain 
periods of the past, is by no means dead. 

The Racial Basis of Civilization 
By Frank H. Hankins. The Alfred A. 

Knopi Company. 

We are hearing rather less about the 
Nordic doctrine than we were a few years 
ago, and if Professor Hankins’s book re- 
ceives the attention that it deserves, we 
ought to hear next to nothing about it in 
the future. The first part of the book is 
devoted entirely to a consideration of race 
myths, beginning with the doctrine of 
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Aryanism which flourished in the middle 
of the last century, and ending with our 
own contemporaries, Messrs. Grant, Stod- 
dard, and McDougall. Dr. Hankins ex- 
amines with particular care Gobineau, 
whose masterpiece was published in the 
fifties, and Houston-Stewart Chamberlain, 
who, in 1899, restated Gobineau’s views, 
which were then enjoying a great popu- 
larity. It is entertaining to observe in the 
accounts of Gobineau and Chamberlain 
precisely those qualities which characterize 
our own Nordicists. There is the same 
looseness of definition, the same rhetoric, 
the same narrow-mindedness. And of 
course there are the same ideas, for Grant, 
Stoddard, and Company merely repeated 
the fallacies of their predecessors. 

In addition to Gobineau and Chamber- 
lain, Dr. Hankins treats many other writers 
on the subject, and discusses many little- 
known variations of their theses. He also 
devotes an excellent chapter to the present- 
day Nordicists whom I have mentioned. 
Throughout he employs a weapon which 
is available for any logically minded per- 
son; that is, he shows the inconsistencies 
and obvious absurdities of these doctrines. 
But he also subjects the theories to a 
relentless scientific examination, employ- 
ing all the sociological, biological, and sta- 
tistical knowledge of which he is master. 
This double attack should, it seems to me, 
put the Nordicists completely out of busi- 
ness. When Professor Hankins has finished 
with his analysis, there is nothing left to 
the Nordicists but the bundle of prejudices 
which they cherish. By tracing the history 
and exposing the fallacies of these per- 
sistent and pernicious dogmas, he has 
rendered a service not merely to the social 
sciences but also to the cause of common 
sense and elementary justice. 

The critical section of the book will, I 
believe, be generally hailed with satis- 
faction, but Dr. Hankins has not been 
content with attacking baseless myths. 
In the second edition of his book he turns 
to the more difficult, more controversial, 
and perhaps more important task of try- 
ing to place the whole question of race ona 
scientific basis. Is race of importance in 
civilization? The Nordicists, defining race 
in such a way as to bloat their own sense of 
self-importance, answer that race is the 
only thing that counts. Another group, 
this time a group including real scientists, 
take the contrary position, asserting that 
race counts for nothing and that culture is 
dependent on factors within itself. Mr. 
Hankins spurns both positions and, having 
in his first section demolished the former, 
seeks in his second to disprove the latter. 

Race, says Professor Hankins in effect, 
is one factor among several that con- 
tribute to the development of civilization. 
Races, he argues, differ in every respect, 
but he does not mean by this that any one 
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Trace possesses any given quality exclusively. 
On the contrary, he holds that all races 
possess all of the important qualities in 
one degree or another, but the degree 
varies. To illustrate his point he takes a 
specific example. He grants that we do 
not know enough about the various Euro- 
pean races to make any generalizations, 
but he believes that between the white race 
and the negro race a comparison is valid. 
The negro race, he argues, basing his 
assertion on intelligence tests and other 
data, is inferior in intelligence to the 
white race. This means that the average 
intelligence of negroes is lower than the 
average intelligence of whites. It does not 
deny for a moment the possibility that 
many negroes may be far more intelligent 
than the majority of white people. And 
it does not offer any grounds for discrimina- 
tion against the negro. 

Professor Hankins maintains, on the 
basis of the comparison described, that if 
we knew enough we could compare any 
two races with respect to any quality 
whatsoever. The negro, for example, 
might be vastly more musical than the 
white race. The Alpine race might, as a 
whole and on the average, be more artistic 
than the Nordic. And so it would go. 
Certainly one must admit that at any 
given moment any two races would show 
just such differences-as. Dr. Hankins 
describes, but the question is simply 
whether such differences are correlated 
with race. In discussing the respective 
intelligence of negroes and whites he tries 
to establish such a correlation. Whether 
he succeeds or not is to a great extent a 
question for experts. For my own part I 
believe that he has brought together a 
body of important evidence, but I doubt 
if his point can be either proved or dis- 
proved until we have a great deal more and 
a great deal better statistical information 
than we have at the present time. Even if 
Dr. Hankins’s contention be admitted, 
he has given small confort to the Nordi- 
cists, and his chapter on “The Problem of 
Race Mixture” will prove even more dis- 
pleasing, for there he holds that the inter- 
marriage between members of the higher 
levels in any two races is likely to produce 
superior individuals. 

Even as the first part of his book dis- 
poses of a body of pseudo-scientific bunk, 
so the second part challenges sociologists 
to keener thinking on the whole question of 
race. Dr. Hankins’s fellow-scientists will 
undoubtedly have a pleasant time picking 
his theses to pieces, and out of their de- 
liberations should come a greater body of 
knowledge on the whole question. In the 
meantime the rest of us may be content to 
thank him for that part of the book which 
is destructive, the while we suspend judg- 
ment on the section which purports to be 
constructive. 


aki. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE OFFICE 


I imagine sometimes the readers of the 
W.N.M.A. Leader column wonder just 
what goes on at the office on the third 
floor front of Universalist Headquarters. 
First, let me say to all those who have not 
visited this room that it is one of the finest, 
if not the finest, in the building. It has 
two large windows and one small one 
which front on Newbury Street. So many 
of my friends and neighbors in the building 
step in to look out of “my windows,” and 
they often say to me, “If I worked in that 
room I would be looking out of the win- 
dows most of the time.’”’ They wouldn’t, 
and I answer them that except for appre- 
ciation of the wonderful light which they 
give, I scarcely know they are there, 
unless it is when I hear a grinding noise 
of an automobile brake and a sudden halt 
of a machine, for the corner of Newbury 
and Exeter Streets, easily seen from my 
windows, is the scene of many an auto- 
mobile accident. The principal reason 
for not enjoying “window gazing” to a 
greater extent is that my desks face the’ 
rear of the room instead of the front. Also 
there are duties which prevent my time 
being used in this way. 

But - occasionally I glance with pride 
around the room, and my eyes rest first 
on the beautiful fireplace on my right. On 
the mantle over this I keep posters. It is 
a wonderful place to display them. How 
often I have wished that there were proper 
fittings for this attractive fireplace— 
andirons and a big birch log, ete. The log 
wouldn’t be hard to find, but of course our 
funds can’t go for non-essentials for a 
busy business office. Next I see a bookcase 
filled with good books. This is shared with 
my neighbors on the third floor back— 
the General Sunday School Association. 
Directly in front of me is my cabinet in 
which I keep a supply of literature. And 
then there are three large supply closets. 
What fun my assistant and I had cleaning 
these the first of the year! One of my few 
New Year’s resolutions was that these 
closets should be kept in apple-pie order, 
and woe be unto the person who wilfully 
causes chaos therein! A safe and two 
sections of filing cabinets are on the left 
of the room. The latter are full to over- 
flowing with correspondence, catalogues, 
literature from other boards, etc. Then 
there is a rather queer looking machine 
which at the present time is being operated, 
and the noise is almost deafening. This 
is the addressograph, and the bulletin 
envelopes for the March issue are being 
addressed. I can’t find out the exact age 
of this machine, but from its sturdy ap- 
pearance, it is good for many years to come. 
There are three tables, on two of which 
is a display of current literature, mission 
study books and magazines. The other 


contains an old typewriter, passed down 
for the use of my assistant. There’ll be a 
new one there some day, I hope. Of course 
there are many chairs. 

Now that you know just how the office 
looks, let me tell you just briefly what is 
done there. There is always a certain 
excitement over the first duty of the morn- 
ing—opening the mail. Just now I am 
guessing, as I open each letter, whether 
or not it contains a check for the Friendly 
House piano. Yesterday I received $65 
toward the piano in the morning’s mail. 
This makes a total of $167.20 to date. 
Fine—well I should say just wonderful! 
Of course that doesn’t happen often, but 
it made me feel like singing all the rest of 
the day. Always there are requests for 
assistance in planning programs and gath- 
ering material therefor in North Carolina, 
Japan, the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
the work in general. Lately there have 
been many requests for speakers. I hope 


some day soon there may be a file contain- 
ing the names of all of our splendid women 
speakers who are willing to go before 
groups of women, or men and women, and 
present the work of our women in the home 
and foreign fields. 

The telephone rings and some one wishes 
to know how many Christians there are 
in the world. Of course I should know, 
but I don’t. But there is always a source 
of information, and I find that there 
are approximately 566,000,000 Christians. 
This figure includes Roman and Orthodox 
Catholics. There isn’f room to tell you of 
the variety of requests which come to me 
day after day and of the delight which is 
mine in meeting them all to the best of my 
ability. And in between time material 
must be assembled for the Bulletin, and 
there’s the Leader page each week, and 
visits to Mission Circles here and there. 
Then there are many guests who bring to 
the desk of the office secretary a multi- 
plic:ty of the ‘“‘will you please help me”’ in 
this way or that requests. I wish that you 
could all visit the office some time. 

A.G.E. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Feb. 21. Those present were: 
Messrs. Hadley, Whippen, Merrill, Brush, 
Milburn, Nichols, Ayres, Bissell, Coons, 
Peters Huntley, Walker, Paige, Raspe, 
Olson, Patterson, the Rev. A. W. Little- 
field, Unitarian, Spoerl Olson, Seaward 
and Hoyt, theological students, and Miss 
Kirk and Mrs. Chamberlain. The Rey. 
Elbert W. Whippen conducted the devo- 
tional service. 

President Hadley introduced the speaker 
of the morning, the Rev. William H. 
Spence, pastor of the Tabernacle Congre- 
gational Church of Salem, Mass., as “an 
ambassador of good-will from our sister 
denomination.”’ Mr. Spence said that he 
was particularly glad to be the speaker 
at the first meeting after the issuance of 
“our joint statement.’ “There is a feeling 
among us,” he went on, “that all is not 
well with Protestantism. We bemoan our 
divisions, we bewail our lack of authority, 
and there is a general feeling that some- 
thing must be done to strengthen the hold 
of Protestantism upon the people. There 
is something in Catholicism which we 
must acquire. The Reformation, with all 
its value, bereft us of something. Of course 
none of us want the kind of authority 
which is purely mechanical, but we do 
want a hold upon our people. 

“We have tried to increase the pres- 
t ge of the church in various ways. We 
once thought that when outsiders realized 
that the church had a social gospel they 
would be won over. But it has not had the 
effect we counted on. Religious education 
has proved to be a long slow process. 
Some say now that the church will be 


saved when we begin to advertise, but I 
doubt that. 

“We are not going to get a hold on 
the people until we have restored in their 
minds the relative value of the church to 
religious experience. We believe in the 
priesthood of the believer, and we are in 
the habit of saying that it is what a man 
feels that counts. We do not regard the 
church as essential to the religious life. 
This is a mistake. We need to reassert 
with all the power we have how essential 
the church is to religious experience. We 
must make people feel that when they 
neglect the church they are weakening 
their hold upon God. 

“We shall not recover this sense of the 
vital need of the church until we have 
recovered for our people the meaning and 
value of worship. Our people have come 
for the most part to regard the church ser- 
vice as a convenient time to report for 
orders, make appointments and pass the 
time of day with their friends. They 
think of it as a sublimated social occasion 
or a place for the discussion of religious 
subjects. The emphasis is placed on the 
intellectual element. They must be dis- 
abused of this idea. We must teach them 
how to worship and what worship means. 
‘Worship,’ some one has said, ‘is the enact- 
ment of God in the human soul.’ It is our 
job as ministers to carry over into the 
minds of our people the consciousness of 
God. Nothing less than that can make 
our services what they ought to be. The 
church service should be the deepest 
spiritual experience that the human soul 
knows. 

“To develop the church service into 

(Continued on page 316) 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
March 6-12. Brooklyn, N. Y. (All 


Souls); Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


March 6-12. Canton N. Y.; Head- 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
March 6-12, Headquarters; points in 
Massachusetts. 


* * 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Mrs. Frank A. Ober, of Nashua, N. H., 
who has charge of the correspondence 
courses in the Teacher Training or Leader- 
ship Training Department, reports that 
eight persons have completed the hundred 
lessons required. She is an exceedingly 
busy lady, making outlines, suggesting 
textbooks, directing study, receiving and 
filing reports, preparing examinations and 
marking papers. 

Nevertheless she would be happy to 
have more students. 

* * 
PARENT-TEACHER-PUPIL GET-TO- 
GETHER 


It took place at the First Universalist 
Church in Cambridge, being the first, it is 
expected, of many. One more name should 
appear in the title, that of minister, inas- 
much as Rev. Otto S. Raspe was active in 
planning the occasion and in carrying 
through the plans. 

In the first place everybody had a good 
supper. That made everybody feel well 
acquainted with everybody else and dis- 
posed toward happy co-operation. Two 
short plays were given, one by junior girls 
and one by senior girls. Then the pur- 
poses of the school were persuasively pre- 
sented by the pastor, by Mr. W. A. John- 
son, the superintendent, and by Miss 
Hester Cushing, the director of young 
people’s activities. 

Results: New interest and increased co- 
operation from all concerned, especially 
from the parents. 

* * 


SCHOOL AT READING 


Our new school at Reading, Pa., marked 
the completion of its first three months of 
history by sending a letter to its friends. 
From this letter we quote the following: 

“Figures do not seem dry to us when we 
count an enrollment of over seventy or 
announce that fifty have made pledges for 
weekly contributions in the main depart- 
ment. Twenty-six dollars have been con- 
tributed for the Japan Mission and for the 
Near East Relief. 

“October we devoted to the study of 
Japan missions, with a fine exhibit on 
Japan Day. November developed the idea 
of Thanksgiving in deeds as well as words. 
December brought us the birth of the 
Christ spirit in human hearts and the star 
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A PLEDGE OF GOOD DEEDS 


* 

* 
2 SS * 

You have asked me todo a good * 
deed—to help you—and I will. In * 
return, I ask you to prove your * 
gratitude by keeping alive my good * 
deed. Pledge me you will not let it * 
die. When the “other fellow’ needs * 
help, think of this day and help him * 
if you can: so will my good deed * 
continue to live in yours. And if * 
you bind him to help others, too,and * 
he binds them, and so on, then, if * 
they keep their pledge, neither my * 
good deed, nor yours, nor his, nor * 
theirs, will ever die. Ten thousand * 
years hereafter, perhaps, our simple * 
deeds of kindness still will be active * 
in the earth, passing from heart to * 
heart of men and women who will * 
never have heard of us but who, * 
nevertheless, will be heartened and * 
comforted because to-day I tried to * 
help you and you, inreturn, pledged * 
me truly to keep my good deed alive. * 
Could there be a nobler immortality * 
for any man to live in?—The last * 
words written by Mr. Archer C. 
Jones, of Richmond, Va., a Chris- 
tian gentleman who died suddenly in 
December, 1926. 
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of Christ’s example to fol’ow through the 
year. More than a hundred big folks and 
little folks attended the Christmas service 
and party. 

“The school is well graded and has in- 
cluded a Mothers’ Consultation class. 

“Resolutions for the New Year have 
been made, that have to do with helpful- 
ness to small foreign neighbors, gifts for 
others, thoughtfulness at all times for the 
orphans and the homeless, hands out- 
stretched in tolerance and understanding 
to those across the seas.” 

Mr. Paul L. Moyer is the superintendent 
and Miss Grace Frame the secretary of 
this growing school. 

* * 


LETTERS TO YOU 


A Batch of Communications of In- 
terest to Folks Who Have Given 


The General Sunday School Association: 

I am enclosing herewith our receipt for 
$3,862.73, the Near East Relief contribu- 
tions from the Sunday schools. When we 
transmit this to the Near East Relief we 
shall be glad to send with it the list of con- 
tributing schools and also the information 
which you give that a part of this, namely 
$250, is to go to the special educational 
work that Dr. Voris has in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


The General Sunday School Association: 
The Women’s National Missionary As- 

sociation is most grateful for both its part- 
nership and friendship with the General 
Sunday School Association at all times, 
but most especially when such tangible 
evidence of these relations comes in the 
form of checks toward the work in Sun- 
burst, and $500 for Miss Kent’s salary 
from February to August, 1927. Thank 
you very much for both. 

Most sincerely, 

Alice G. Enbom, Secretary. 


The General Sunday School Association: 
Mr. Voris has asked me to acknowledge 
your recent letters concerning contribu- 
tions from the Universalist Sunday schools 
which are to be sent to us through Mr. Etz. 
We all very deeply appreciate the con- 
tinuing co-operation of your Sunday 
schools. Your great interest and co- 
operation are important factors in the 
maintenance of interest and response on 
the part of the schools. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ida R. Markert, Secretary. 


The General Sunday School Association: 

May I acknowledge on the part of the 
General Convention and the Board of 
Foreign Missions the receipt of check for 
$485 to cover the salary and rent of Mr. 
Terazawa from Feb. 1 to Aug. 1, 1927. I 
want to assure you of the sincere appre- 
ciation not only of the money, which will 
be a great help in the work of the Mission, 
but more especially for the training which 
you are giving to the church of the future 
in supporting this denominational enter- 
prise. 

I will call this to the attention of Mr. 
Stetson, the treasurer of the Japan Coun- 
cil, once more that this contribution comes 
from the Sunday school. I hope that Mr. 
Terazawa can express in some way to the 
children in the school his own appreciation 
for their support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 


* * 


Avon, Ill., which uses the Cross and 
Crown System, is rejoicing in remarkable 
records for attendance. One girl recently 
received her ninth-year bar; her brother 
his eighth-year bar; a sister seventh-year 
bar; two sisters sixth-year bars and two 
more sisters fifth-year bars. It is said 
that there is real, mud in Illinois, but the 
members of this school gladly walk two 
miles or more to its sessions. 


Mr. Henry R. Murphy, the young man 
from Lawrence, Mass., who is among our 
representatives in the Near Hast, sends 
greetings to his Universalist friends. He 
reports that be had the fun of sitting on 
the pillar where Simon the Stylite sat for 
twenty-seven years. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Owen Whitman Eames of Roches- 
ter, Minn., has been called to the pastorate 
of St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass., 
and will take up his work in Springfield 
Easter Sunday, April 17. 


Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, president of 


* Lombard College, and Dr. Wm. E. Barton, 


the biographer of Lincoln, were speakers at 
the Sunday Evening Club, Chicago, 
Feb. 20. 


Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., of 
Gloucester, has been re-elected president of 
the Cape Ann Literary, Scientific and His- 
torical Association. Rapid progress is 
being made in the equipment of its His- 
torical House as a museum of scientific and 
historical articles. 


Rey. Otis R. Rice of the Episcopal 
Seminary in Cambridge supplied the 
pulpit of the Universalist church of 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 27, 1927, the 


church of which his father was pastor for, 


many years. 


Rev. John §. Lowe, D. D., supplied for 
Rev. Charles Patterson of Arlington, 
Mass., Feb. 27, on account of Mr. Pat- 
terson’s illness. 


California 


Oakland.—Rey. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
pastor. The board of trustees insisted 
that their pastor should take a rest after 
two years of non-stop work. So he had a 
summer vacation in January. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruggles motored down to the desert 
country, the Coachella Valley, and had a 
real rest in the summer balm of a land that 
is below sea level. Since his return Mr. 
Ruggles has been preaching a series of 
sermons from Bruce Barton’s magazine 
article, ““What Can We Believe?” The in- 
terest has been keen and the attendance 
exceptionally good on each of the “‘rainy’? 
Sundays thus far in the series. On Feb. 
13, Senor Bernarbe Solis, Filipino concert 
pianist, concluded his four years oj ser- 
vice as pianist of the church. He will re- 
turn to Manila via Europe, and will be- 
come conductor of the Manila Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra of ninety-five pieces. 
On his last Sunday with the church a half 
hour prelude of piano numbers on a Stein- 
way Grand, loaned by the leading music 
house for the occasion, was greatly enjoyed 
by the full house that greeted him. “My 
Song of Spring,” a song composed by 
him from the words of a poem by Mrs. 
Ruggles, met with instant favor and is 
now being heard with increasing popu- 
larity over the radio. Mr. Solis told the 
audience he would take the teachings of the 
Universalist Church to Manila and would 
plan for Mr. Ruggles to visit the islands 
and bring the great message of Universal 


and Interests 


Brotherhood which he had found in the 
church. 
Illinois 


Peoria.— Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. Thus far the season has been one 
of steady progress. The annual meeting, 
held in the new Pere Marquette Hotel on 
Monday evening, Jan. 17, was attended 
by 415 persons. President J. M. Tilden 
of Lombard College delivered the address, 
and there was much interest. The series 
of sermons on “The Lord’s Prayer,’ by 
Dr. Carpenter, will be printed and used as 
special material in connection with the 
Easter season. Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
associate minister, is steadily building up 
the departments of religious education. 
Thoroughness is the motto. The Sunday 
evening lectures continue to draw many 
thinking people to the church. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. Travelogues and other illustrated 
lectures have been delivered bi-weekly 
on Sunday evenings. The Mission Circle 
has held regular meetings during the season. 
At Christmas time the members with 
other friends presented a -bountiful sun- 
shine box to some one who had been seri- 
ously ill. The Ladies’ Social Circle in 
January served an old-fashioned New 
England boiled dinner and Feb. 22 a 
chicken pie dinner, both times with large 
attendance. One of the most enjoyable 
events of the season was a silver tea served 
on the aiternoon of Feb. 3 by the follow- 
ing hostesses: Mrs. Roger Towne, Mrs. 
Walter Tuttle and Mrs. Charles L. Clark. 
There was also an exhibit of some eighty- 
five baskets, both foreign and domestic, of 
all ages, sizes, shapes and uses. This was 
one of the most interesting and extensive 
exhibitions of its kind ever held in this 
vicinity. 

Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D.D., pastor. Laymen’s Sunday drew 
one of our largest congregations. The 
service was given entirely by men of this 
church, including Daniel T. Babson, 
Charles M. Clark, Jeremiah Foster, George 
B. Low and Albert H. Purdy. The service 
commemorated Rev. Thomas Jones, who 
was the pastor from 1804 to 1841, noted 
for his opposition to slavery. The Scrip- 
ture lesson was read from his Bible, and 
the sermon delivered by Mr. Foster was 
one which Rev. Thomas Jones preached 
in this church one hundred years ago. 
In our last communion service, the pastor 
was assisted by Rev. E. V. Stevens of 
Saugus, who gave a sermon of deep beauty 
and helpfulness. The pastor has been in- 
vited by the minister of the neighboring 
Congregational church to preach a pre- 
paratory communion sermon at the open- 
ing of Lent. The Ladies’ Society gave the 


annual holiday supper on Washington’s 
Birthday with great success, with 250 at 
the tables. During the Lenten season, 
George B. Stevens will give a brief organ 
recital before each Sunday morning service. 
At the first service, the choir will give 
Sullivan’s cantata of “The Prodigal Son.” 
At a recent service the pastor preached on 
“The Sorrows of Satan,’’ with a review of 
Corelli’s novel and the photoplay of the 
same name. The seraion was printed in 
the local daily, The chairman of our 
parish committee, B. Kittredge Stacey, 
has returned from a tour in Cuba and is 
now planning for the church activities of 
Easter week. 

Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
On Jan. 30 Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
served, and Mr. Donald Sleeper of Med-_ 
ford Hillside gave a fine talk to the men, 
who came out in a goodly number. The 
Lincoln vesper service of Feb. 13 was much 
appreciated, with special music, the pastor 
reading from ‘‘He Knew Lincoln,” by Ida 
M. Tarbell, and the sounding of taps at 
the close by a Boy Scout bugler. The 
lecture, ‘Scotland: Land of Bluebells and 
Heather,” which was freely given us by 
Rev. U.S. Milburn of Everett on Féb. 15 
brought out 300 people, and $100 was 
netted for the educational work of the 
church. Interested parishioners have 
made offerings amounting to $50 for the 
improvement of the Messenger, our weekly 
church bulletin, which is mailed into the 
homes on Friday, bringing the announce- 
ments for Sunday and the week following, 
with a word of cheer for the shut-ins or a 
challenge to the others. 

Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. On the evening of Washington’s 
Birthday a costume party was held in the 
vestry of the church. There were about 
250 present, with nearly 100 in costume. 
The characters ranged all the way from 
George and Martha Washington to the 
leader of Coxie’s army. The minister, as 
master of ceremonies, was garbed as a chef, 
while his son appeared as a parish priest. 
The affair was a financial and social suc- 
cess, the amount cleared being used to fill 
out the regular annual budget. 

Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. Two recent Sundays were de- 
voted to appropriate memorial services 
in memory of the late Mrs. Sarah A. 
Erskine and the late Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Bradford King. Miss Sarah Pierce and 
her family presented a handsome opales- 
cent glass memorial window, and it was 
unveiled and accepted on behalf of the 
parish by Chairman Harrie S. Day, who 
spoke very feelingly of the spirit in which 
the donors presented the window. On 
another Sunday Louis B. King presented 
the church with an opalescent memorial 
window depicting Christ in the Temple. 
The window was his gift to the parish in 
memory of his parents, the late J. Bradford 
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and Annie M. King. The pastor preached 
a special sermon for this occasion before a 
large congregation. The children of the 
late Prof. F. T. Farnsworth have pre- 
sented the church with a fine memorial 
window depicting Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, and this window will be dedi- 
cated on Easter Sunday. Both the church 
school and the congregation are increasing 
and our evening services are becoming very 
popular with the young folks of the city. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Our annual Laymen’s Sunday 
called out a large congregation. The five 
laymen who participated in the service 
were Mr. Cornelius Parker of Boston, 
president of the State Convention, who 
gave the address; Headmaster Peirce of 
Dean Academy; Mr. Arthur Hale, super- 
intendent of schools in Franklin and Wal- 
tham; Mr. Albert Patty, headmaster of 
the Franklin high school; Mr. Arthur 
Robinson, a local business man, and Mr. 
Trueman Menadue, a Dean student who is 
preparing for our ministry and is a member 
of the Melrose church. The presence of 
these men on the platform, while the pastor 
occupied a pew, made an unusual event in 
our church life. 

Saugus.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The annual fair was held in the town hall 
Feb. 21 and 22. This fair was inaugurated 
in 1878, and has become a real institution 
in Saugus. Next year the Golden Jubilee 
wil beokserved. Atthat time the operetta, 
“R. E. Porter,’’ given many years ago, will 
be presented. Mrs. A. G. Lewis was the 
author of the libretto, and her son, Prof. 
Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College, wrote the 
music for it in the summer before he en- 
tered college. This year the program on 
Monday evening and Tuesday afternoon 
was “Mother Goose’s Tea Party.” On 
Tuesday evening, the Dramatic Club put 
on “The Whole Town’s Talking.” 


Ohio 

Bellville—Rev. Armon Cheek, pastor. 
The ladies of the church served a banquet 
recently for the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, which sixty-four attended. Mr. 
Cheek gave a Washington address after 
the banquet, and Mr. Theo L. Garber 
gave an interesting account of the un- 
successful efforts of Maximilian to estab- 
lish a monarchy in Mexico. Three recita- 
tions were given by Miss Elizabeth Neer, 
teacher of elocution in a Southern college. 
On the evening of March 25, our pastor 
and the young people will give an enter- 
tainment. 


Vermont 


Northfield—Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, 
pastor. The Congregational and Uni- 
versalist churches of Northfield are trying 
an interesting experiment this winter. 
Beg nning with the first Sunday in No- 
vember, we organized a Sunday evening 
Forum. Alternating between the two 
churches, we have had a large attendance 
all winter. For us it has seemed to solve 


the problem of the Sunday evening service 
in the small town. We get our speakers 
from Norwich University (located here) 
and, through the legislative session, from 
Montpelier, only ten mies away. One of 
the delights of our experiment has been the 
willingness with which our state officials, 
including Governor Weeks, have responded 
to our call for speakers. We close the 
Forum meetings for this year on the Sun- 
day evening preceding Easter. 


St. Albans.—Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor. 
On the evening of Feb. 1 Mrs. Helen Cham- 
berlain was given a surprise party in the 
parlors of the church in honor of her 
seventy-fifth birthday anniversary. A 
banquet was served from the tables ar- 
ranged in a “squared circle’ around the 
room. White hyacinths decorated the 
tables, and there was a large birthday cake 
with seventy-five miniature candles. At 
the conclusion of supper S. S. Watson, 
master of ceremonies, in his opening re- 
marks gave a brief review of the part the 
Universalist church has taken in the civic 
and religious life of the community, men- 
tioning many families of the present and 
past generations who have contributed 
vastly in the maintenance of the parish. 
Mr. Watson paid deep tribute to the very 
active part the guest of honor had played 
in the drama of life, centering around her 
church and her family. Mrs. Chamberlain 
has been a member and faithful worker 
of the church for fifty years. S.C. Greene, 
who was next called upon, also paid tribute 
to Mrs. Chamberlain. Rev. T. L. Drury, 
pastor of the church, read a poem, entitled 
“The Guest of Honor,’ which he wrote 
for the occasion. Charles D. Watson also 
gave the honored guest a glowing tribute 
that reached deep into the hearts of every 
person present. Mrs. G. F. Barker, repre- 
senting the Lend-a-Hand Society, told of 
the courage and fortitude demonstrated by 
Mrs. Chamberlain in one particular emer- 
gency that would have overcome most 
women. Dr. George Samson, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain’s son, responded to a request for a 
speech. At the conclusion of the program 
S. S. Watson, on behalf of the assemblage, 
presented Mrs. Chamberlain with a purse 
of gold. Among the guests from out of 
town were: Dr. George Samson and daugh- 
ter, Miss Edith Samson, and Mrs. Leona 
Oliver, of Burlington, and Mrs. Howard 
L. Hindley, of Rutland. 


Brattleboro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
The annual bazar held Jan. 27 was called 
“First Americans Bazar,” the decorations, 
costumes and booths all in American In- 
dian designs. This fair carried on the 
77th annual fair of the Universalist parish. 
Miss Mabel Knight of Roxbury, Mass., 
gave a delightful program of Indian 
legends, songs and dances. There were 
900 persons in attendance. Dr. Huntley 
preached at the morning service Feb. 6, 
and attended the church school. After the 
school session a conference of officers and 
teachers was held, Dr. Huntley presiding. 


His visit was most helpful to our school. 
Feb. 23 a meeting of the Men’s Club was 
held, with chicken pie dinner, followed by 
an illustrated lecture by Prof. G. K. Cherrie 
of the Simpson-Roosevelt Expedition. 
The topic of the lecture was “With the 
Roosevelts in Central Asia.’’ There were 
175 men in attendance. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 313) 
such a spiritual experience requires tools 
and technique. Worship is an art, and 
any artist must learn how best to com- 
municate his own idea in terms that 
others can understand, although, of course, 
we must have the spirit of worship within 
us or no amount of tools and technique 
will do us any good. We are not going to 
lead our people to a spiritual experience 
which we do not undergo ourselves. But 
having had that experience how shall we 
go about sending our congregations away 
with their souls enriched? This is the 
place of ritual. There is a great deal of 
prejudice aga nst it. When a Protestant 
minister first tries it there are bound to be 
those in his congregat on who decide he is 
hell-bent for Catholicism. When I first 
started it there was one old lady in my 
parish who called me a ‘Congopalian.’ 
But I have for several years given myself 
to the study of this matter The ex- 
periences I have had with my congregation 
have led me to the conclusion that we are 
going to revive religious feeling among 
our people by leading them to a sound 
ritual of service. If it is successfully done 
they will feel that whether they have a 
sermon or not they have been in the pres- 
ence of God. 

‘What are the essentials of the church 
service of worship? I shall have to speak 
out of my own experience. First of all 
the service should be democratic. In our 
Congregational churches the service is 
practically monarchical; the minister does 
it all. The people aren’t carried into the 
meaning of the service because they take 
no part init. The interest of the congrega- 
tion is always stimulated and quickened 
whenever they do take part. 

“In the second p ace we must pay due 
heed to the psychology of worship, and we 
must deal with the problem of attention. 
Attention depends to a great extent upon 
rhythm, but many church services are 
arranged without any attention to rhythm. 
Then again we must know something 
about the laws of imagination, the value of 
symbols and how they can be used. We 
must pay heed to beauty, for there ‘s an 
inevitable tendency of the human mind to 
express its deepest experiences in terms of 
beauty. We misuse beauty in our church 
services. We make it merely a decorative 
feature. We have introduced music that 
is beautiful, but not fitted for a service of 
worship. A thing is only beautiful when 
it is adequate to the purpose that you are 
trying to carry through, but in the church 
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service the congregation is very often 
carried from the attitude of prayer to a 
concert attitude. The service should have 
unity, harmony and balance. 

“Furthermore, the service of worship 
must be religious in its various parts and 
must move forward in a natural religious 
sequence. There ought to be moments of 
adoration and awe, a sense of the littleness 
of human nature, thanksgiving, inter- 
cession, prayer, supplication, meditation, 
and finally commital of the life to God. 
All these should be woven together in a 
way that carries the mind forward to the 
climax. 

“We of the free churches have a great 
opportunity to make a contribution to the 
art of worship. We can try experiments 
that rectors in the Episcopal Church can 
never try.- I consider the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah a good model for us to follow, an 
example of creative worship taking the 
soul of the man and making it over again.”’ 

There was some interesting discussion 
at the close of Mr. Spence’s talk, bearing on 
the use of silence in the service, and the 
relation of the minister to his choir master. 
At the adjournment of the meeting those 
in attendance went upstairs to Dr. van 


Schaick’s apartment, where they enjoyed : 


a buffet lunch and social hour. 
IBS e he 


* * 


DR. CASE INSTALLED AT LOWELL 


The installation of Rev. Lorenzo D. 
Case, D. D., as pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lowell was held on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 20, and in spite of a 
bad storm the service was well attended. 

The musical program was specially ar- 
ranged under the direction of the choir 
leader, George R. Smith, who was assisted 
by Miss Etta B. Thompson soprano, Mrs. 
F. L. Roberts alto, Fred L. Booth tenor, 
and H C. Needham bass. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Massachusetts, Dr. G. E. Huntley, presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and Dr John S. Lowe, General 
Super:ntendent, all took active parts in 
the service. Rev. William B. Tuthill, 
D.D., pastor of the Eliva Union Congre- 
gational Church, read the Scripture and 
offered prayer. Greetings from the Lowell 
churches were extended by Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor of Grace Universalist Church. 

Dr. Coons, in giving the ‘““‘Welcome to 
Massachusetts,” said in part: ‘The 
church as a human institution takes on 
naturally the characteristics of its environ- 
ment. While it modifies the thought and 
life of the people, it, in turn, is modified by 
that same thought and life. The church 
in New England is different from the 
church in any other section. New Eng- 
land people are sturdy like their hills and 
w ather. Their New England churches, 
while open to new revelations of the truth, 
are firm in holding on to the worth-while 
virtues. This Merrimack valley has illus- 
trated this. Think of Dr. Snow at Haver- 


hill for eighteen years; Dr. Robbins in 
Lawrence for twenty years, and Dr. Fisher 
in this church for twenty-eight years. 
Having spent thirty years myself in New 
England churches, I think I know them-— 
know what they are, what they ask for, 
what they require. I welcome you to a 
state with a royal company of ministers, 
representatives of the Nazarene, and to a 
group of churches which are as strong and 
sturdy and dependable as our hills.” 

Dr. Huntley, a college mate of Dr. Case, 
spoke as follows: ‘“We expect every minis- 
ter to be a religious man, an upright man, 
a sympathetic man, a studious man and an 
industrious man; secondly, we expect 
every liberal minister to be true to his 
own special message and to show its appli- 
cation in solving the problems of life, and 
thirdly, we expect this particular minister 
to be faithful to his responsibilities as a 
man of special ability and faithful to his 
opportunities as pastor of this church 
with its large mission in the community.” 
In conclusion he cited the example of 
Lorenzo Dow, the great Yankee evangelist 
for whom Dr. Case was named. 

Dr. Lowe opened his remarks by stating 
that the thing most people expect at this 
time is to be told to uphold their minister’s 
hands. Continuing he said: “I’m going to 
vary that order of procedure to-night and 
say your minister is capable of holding 
up his own hands. My exhortation to you 
is to hold up your own hands along with 
him when he holds up his own in behalf 
of the cause he is pledged to serve. Some- 
times when the minister holds up his own 
hands as a sign of leadership, the people 
turn down their thumbs and turn up their 
noses. We expect you will not do this. 
We expect you to welcome him as a prophet 
in your pulpit and as a leader in the every- 
day ministry of your church.” 

ee 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Executive Committee of the North 
Carolina Universalist Convention held 
its annual mid-year meeting in Greensboro 
Jan. 29, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jno. 
E. Williams. 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
spent recommending a revision of the 
constitution and discussing plans for our 
next State Convention, which is to be held 
in the new church at Rocky Mount. . 

In the evening the Woman’s Missionary 
Association had its annual mid-year meet- 
ing, after which every one enjoyed a social 
evening together. 

After the usual Sunday school service 
Sunday morning Rev. O. F. Alvord and 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield gave very in- 
teresting and inspiring talks. 

A delicious picnic dinner was served in 
the church by the Greensboro ladies. 

The main feature Sunday afternoon was 
music by Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Baker, Rev. 
Nellie Alvord and Arnold Alvord, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

Every one went away declaring that this 


had been the most pleasant and success- 


ful meeting we have had. 
* * 


FROM ONTARIO 

Laymen’s services were held in both 
of our Ontario churches. In the Olinda 
church this service was held on Jan. 30, 
the day set apart as Laymen’s Sunday. 
The evening service was wholly in charge 
of the men of the church. Mr. Philip 
Bruner acted as chairman, and Messrs. 
Bruner and Alymer Burk made addresses. 
The choir was composed with two excep- 
tions of men. Both addresses were fine 
and the special selections by the choir were 
much enjoyed. 

Two weeks ater Laymen’s Sunday was 
observed at Blenheim. Here Mr. Monte 
Rigby acted as chairman and did himself 
much credit. Mr. Christian Burk read 
the Scripture lesson and Mr. Allen James 
made a short address. This was followed 
by the addresses of Mr. Alymer Burk and 
Mr. Albert Bruner, who had kindly come 
from the Olinda church for this purpose. 
A mixed choir rendered two select numbers 
and led n the singing of the hymns. 

Both services were fine and the attend- 
ance was good. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

Eastern State Banquet and Dance, Massachu- 
setts Y. P. C. U. Brookline, Mass., March 19. 

Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, Mass., 
March 25. 

Public Meeting W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, April 7. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. ! 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 

Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 

Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo} 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

s 8 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Fred A. Line has been transferred to In- 
diana. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
ear 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Transfer of Rev. Dapton G. Vogt from New Hamp- 
shire accepted. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 
Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
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by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
oe 
WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. 1. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, IIl. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 
April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 
April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 
April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 
May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 
Tuesday to Friday, musie 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 
* * 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
May 1, 1925. Letter of transfer to Rev. Samuel 
Gilbert Ayres, D. D., to Massachusetts. 
May 1, 1926. Letter of transfer to Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D., to Massachusetts. 
July 1, 1926. Rey. Wiliam Couden received by 
letter of transfer from Michigan. 
E. Dean Ellenwood. 
i” te 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
March 7. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., ‘‘Lib- 
eral Religion: Can It Stand the Test To-day?” 
March 14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D. 
March 21. Rev. W. R. Leslie. 
March 28. Rev. G. Lawrence Parker. 
April 4. Rev. John H. Quint, D. D. 
April 11. Union Meeting, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D. 
April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 
April 25. Rey. Earl E. Harper. 
* * 


LENTEN SERVICES 

Lenten Services will be held daily from 12.15 to 
12.55, March 2 to April 15 (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at the Old South Meeting House, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

Speakers 

March2. Rev. Robert Watson, D. D., First Pres- 
byterian Church, Boston. 

3. Bishop Wm. F. Anderson, D. D., Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New England Area. 

4. Rev. Arthur M. Ellis, D. D., Central Congre- 
gational Church, Newton. 

7. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., Community 
Church, New York City. : 

8. Rev. Arthur Wilde, Society New Church, 
New York City. 

9. Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Harvard 
Church (Congregational), Brookline. 

10. Rev. Roy L. Minich., First Congregational 
Church, Malden. 

11. Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

14. Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Moderator, 
United Church of Canada. 

15. Rev. E. E. Thompson, Massachusetts Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cambridge. 

16. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, D. D., First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Dorchester. 


17. Rev. Barrett P. Tyler, All Saints Church 
(Episcopal), Brookline. 

18. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Boston. 

21. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

22 and 23. Rey. W. Harry Freda, D. D., Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

24, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D., Second 
Chureh (Unitarian), Boston. 

25. Rev. Edward M. Noyes, D. D., First Congre- 
gational Church, Newton. 

28. Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
ical Lutheran Church, Buffalo. 

29. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old South Church 
(Congregational), Boston. 

30. Rev. Henry H. Crane, D. D., Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

31. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Massachusetts. 

April 1. Rev. Carroll Perry, The Ascension 
(Episcopal), Ipswich. 

4, Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal. 

5. Rev. William R. Leslie, St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Brookline. 

6. Rev. Henry McF. B. Ogilby, Chureh of Our 
Saviour, Brookline. 

7. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., Crane Divinity 
School (Tufts). 

8. Rev. Frank M. Taylor, St. John’s M. E. Church, 
Watertown. 

11. Rev. Henry S. Potter, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Arlington. 

12. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Former 
Moderator National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

18. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., President 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Good Friday—12-12.30, Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
D. D., President Gordon College. 12.30-1, Rev. 
Daniel L. Marsh, D. D., President Boston Univer- 
sity. 1-1.30, Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 1.30-2, Rev. 
Laurence W. C. Emig, Copley M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton. 2.-2.30, Rev. James E. Coons, D. D., Newton 
Center Methodist Church. 2.30-3, Colonel Stephen 
Marshall, Salvation Army, Boston. 

ss 
RHODE ISLAND W. U. M. A. 


A mid-year meeting of the Rhode Island Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association will be held 
March 16 at 8 p. m. at the First Universalist Church, 
Providence. 

This is a joint meeting with the Clara Barton 
Guilds of the state, and all members and friends of 
both organizations are most cordially invited to 
attend. 


Evangel- 


Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
fate 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Ordination of Donald K. Evans authorized. 
Rev. George F. Fortier appointed to confer fellow— 
ship. 

Rev. William Forkell admitted to full fellowship. 

George F. Fortier, Secretary. 


. 


Obituary 


Mrs, Alice B. Houghton 


Mrs. Alice Bucknam Houghton, widow of Rev. 
Frederick Mason Houghton, died recently in Port- 
land, Maine, after a long illness. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Frank N. Wells of 
Portland, and a son, Capt. Charles F. Houghton, 
U. S. A., now stationed at Albany, N. Y. Five 
grandchildren also survive. : 

Mrs. Houghton was born in Gorham, the daugh- 
ter of Seward and Abbie Bucknam. She was edu- 
eated at the public schools and Westbrook Seminary. 
Atfer the death of her father, who was engaged in the 
tanning and manufacture of leather goods at Deer- 
ing, she managed the business several years, until 
her marriage to the Rev. Mr. Houghton, pastor of 
All Souls Church, 


Following her marriage Mrs. Houghton devoted 
her life to charitable work. 


Mrs. Isabel Ferris Metcalf 


Mrs. Isabel Ferris Metcalf died at her home on 
Bristol St., Canandaigua, N. Y., on Wednesday, 
Jan. 26, 1927. Mrs. Metcalf was born near Auburn, 
N. Y., on Oct. 6, 1852. She was educated in the 
schools near her home and at Clinton Liberal In- 
stitute. In 1897 she was married to Ephraim Met- 
ealf of Canandaigua, and resided in and near this 
city until the time of her death. From her earliest 
years until her marriage she was a regular attend- 
ant of the Auburn Universalist church. When All 
Souls Universalist Church was organized in this 
city in 1904 she became a regular attendant at all 
of its services, though she did not withdraw her 
membership from the Auburn church. She was 
also a life member of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. Mrs. Metealf loved her church 
dearly, and was vitally interested in all the ac- 
tivities of the state and national organizations as 
well as in those of the local parish. 


gq Book Read saaily 
by Sitllions 
The Bible—we carry it in 


90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetis Bible 
41 Bromfield S¢., 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


Society 
Boston 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth BE. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE FORM AND CONTENT 
OF MODERN WORSHIP 
March 14—Religion as Celebration. 

March 16—Liturgical Form. 


March 21—Liturgical Materials. 
March 23-The Esthetics of Structure. 


By the 


Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, A.M., D.D. 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
and Lecturer on Religion and Fine Arts in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


On Monday and Wednesday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o'clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M: Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” ‘“The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,’ “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light ’—-these are some of the 
subjects of these bris bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor W orld. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Size 5 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi!.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tuits College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE ‘SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. , A commod} 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
faand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 iond for Catalog 
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Billy, four; was on his way to visit his 
grandmother, whom he had not seen for 
more than a year. 

“Say, ma!’ he remarked. ‘“T’ll bet 
grandma has grown so I won’t know her.” 
—Charleston News. and Courier. 

* * 

Augusta, Ia., Dec. 23.—Mrs. A: B. C. 
has received word of the death of her 
brother-in-law, John F—, of Chicago, 
who passed away here a number of times 
and is well known here.—Burlington paper. 

* * 

The association went on record as being 
in favor of a law providing for taking away 
the license from drivers of motor-vehicles 
found drunk for a period of one year.— 
South Dakota paper. 

* * 

Only once during the game Saturday 
did a Nodak player have to take time out 
for an injury and that was a bump on the 
head, which was shaken off.—Grand Forks 
(N. D.) paper. 

* * 

Little Lizzie was quite noisy, so mother 
put her finger to her lips and said: “Sh! 
Lizette, not so loud!”’ 

“Why, am I a secret?” asked the little 
tot.—Hxchange. 

* * 

This department humbly requests that 
people stop shooting at Mussolini. -Fhat 
sort of thing creates sympathy and we’d 
hate to have to love that man.—The 
New Yorker. 

* * 

Sam: “Yo’ ain’t got no brains.” 

Tam: “Ain’t got no brains? Why, man, 
Ah got brains what ain’t nevah been used.” 
—The Progressive Grocer. 

* * 

A pessimist remembers that the lily 
belongs to the onion family, an optimist 
that the onion belongs to the lily family.— 
New Britain Herald. 

* * 

“Did your husband—er—die a natural 
death?” 

“Oh, yes, ’e was run over by a motor- 
ear!”—The Humorist. 
* * 

Hotel Clerk: “Just in from Chicago, I 
see, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smith: “No; that’s a moth hole 
in my lapel.”—Life. 

* * 

“T heard you refused a job of president 
of the company.” 

“Yeh, there was no chance for advance- 
ment.”’—Red Cat. 

* * 

Henry Ford has denied the rumor that 
he intends to retire to a peaceful country 
cottage. Thanks to his efforts there isn’t 
one.—Punch. 

* * 

Undoubtedly personal liberty is a good 
thing, but we don’t like to ride with a 
driver who is full of it.—Dallas News. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street ~ - ~ - Boston, Mass. 


Handicapped « ted S88. 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 


education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


*‘A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cztechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A yéar’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston | 
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